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The Great Western steamer left Liverpool on the 
23d ult. and reached New York on the 8th instant. 
She brought over one hundred passengers, amongst 
whom were Mr. Srevenson, American minister, 


and family—Major Thorp, and a valuable cargo of 
woollens and silks. 


The Britannia steamer was detained two days vy 
the British postmaster general in order to bring out 
despatches. She left Liverpool on the 2lst ult. and 
reached Boston on the 4th inst. 


These two arrivals furnish us with later European 
intelligence, but nothing of material importance. 
There was very considerable excitement in England 
in relation to the McLeod and Grogan affairs, and 
many of the French papers speak of a war being 
inevitable, in which France of course calculates to 
be involved. The New York papers state that pri- 
vate letters of the latest dates received from England 
evince more apprehension that war was inevitable 
than even the public journals—and they were team- 
ing with the topic. Certain it is that war-like pre- 
parations are actively going on in England—but we 
have full faith that the general disposition is averse 
to hostilities with the United States. 


We regard the feverish condition of foreign feel- 
ing in relation to the posture of affairs between Eng- 
land and the United States as indicative of the ex- 
cessive sensibility of the stock jobbers on one hand, 
and the fury of political partizan newspapers - that 
live upon excitement on the other. The two go- 
vernments, and the great body of the people of the 
two countries are but slightly effected by their ebbs 
and flows. Whilst all were upon tiptoe when the 
steamer left to ascertain the result of the McLeod 
and Grogan affairs—the people of the United States 
are quietly pursuing their peaceful course and but 
little apprehensive of peace being further disturbed 
on those topics at least. A calm will be found to 
prevail in Europe on their receiving the information 


Which they must have done in a few days after the 
steamers left. 


The Sheridan, Caledonia, Monongahela and Gla- 


diator had arrived out—the latter in sixteen days 
Vou. XI—Sia. 11. 


nine hours—said to be the shortest passage on re- 
cord. 

The Russian steamer Kamschatka which left New 
York on the 29th September, reached Southampton 
(British channel) on the 21st ult. 

The packet South America beat the Caledonia 
steamer out. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE QUEEN was expected to be confined in a day 
or two. On the 10th and again on the 17th some 
alarm was excited and the physicians were smmon- 


—_— 
consideration the alarming distress existing among 
the operatives of Paisley. , 

Lord Ellenborough has been unanimously appoint- 
ed governor-general of India, in pursuance of an inti- 
mation from the board of control, that the noble lord 
had been selected by her majeSty’s government to fill 
that high and important office. 


It is currently reported in the professional circles 
that Lord Lyndhurst will relinquish the seals at the 
commencement of January term, and that sir W. W. 
Follett, the solicitor-general, will be his successor.— 
In connexion with this arrangement, it is also said 





ed. Fears were needless. The queen and court left 
Windsor Castle for London on the 19th ult. where 
she intended to remain till after accouchement. 


THe Last BULLETIN. The queen continues in ex- 
cellent health; but we understand her majesty’s ac- 
couchement is daily expected. Yesterday afternoon 
orders were given by sir James Graham for messen- 
gers to be in attendance at the home office night as 
well as day, and if any information of her majesty 
being indisposed were received, that expresses should 
be immediately forwarded to all the cabinet minis- 
ters, whether in town or country. [ Standard. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. House of lords, Oct. 
7. On this day parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission. Ata quarter past two the lords commis- 
sioners, viz: the lord chancellor, the duke of Wel- 
lington, lord Warncliffe and the earl of Shaftesbury 
and the commons having been summoned, the royal 
assent was given to the following bills—the exche- 
quer bills, funding bill, the exchequer (appropri- 
ose bill, the poor law, continuance bill, and the 
population payments’ bill. The lord chancellor then 
read the following speech from the throne: 

‘My lords and gentlemen. We are commanded by 
her majesty to acquaint you that it appears advisable 
to her majesty to bring to a close the present session 
of parliament. 

“In conformity with the advice of her parliament, 
and in pursuance of the declared intention of her ma- 
jesty, her majesty has taken the requisite measures 
for the formation of a new administration, and the 
arrangements for that purpose have been completed 
by her majesty. 

““Gentlemen of the house of commons. We have it 
in command from her majesty to thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted to her majesty for 
those branches of the public service for which com- 
plete provision had not been made by the late parlia- 
ment. 

‘‘My lords and gentlemen. The measures which 
it will be expedient to adopt for the purpose of equa- 
lizing the public income and the annual expendi- 
ture, and other important objects connected with the 
trade and commerce of the country, will necessarily 
occupy your attention at an early period after the re- 
cess. 

‘‘Her majesty has commanded us to repeat the ex- 
viggnny of her deep concern at the distress which 

as prevailed for a considerable period in some of the 
principal manufacturing districts, and to assure you 
that you ma 
her majesty in all such measures as shall appear, af- 
ter mature considerations, best calculated to prevent 
the recurrence of that distress, and to promote the 
great object of all her majesty’s wishes, the happi- 
ness of her people.” 


The distress among the inhabitants of many of the 
towns in England is dreadful. Public meetings con- 
tinue to be held for the purpose of adopting some 
measures for their relief. The deputation appointed 
by the magistrates of Renfrewshire and of the town 


tants of that part of the country before government, 
had an interview with sir Robert Peel at his official 
residence in Downing street. 


Mr. Hastie, the member for Paisley, introduced 
the deputation, and sir Robert Peel expressed much 
sympathy with the sufferings of the unemployed peo- 
ple. The principal object of the deputation was to 


but as a gma individual. 
i 
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rely upon the cordial concurrence of | 


of Paisley, to lay the distressed state of the inhabi- 


solicit the patronage of the government to a metro- | number—viz. 170 steerage passe 
litan subscription: but to this proposal sir Robert passengers and 29 in the second 


eel declined giving his consent, at the same time he | passengers are principally from Kent, and consist of 
expressed his readiness to support such a subscription 


that Lord Abinger will, at the same time vacate the 
chiefship of the exchequer, and that sir Frederick 
Pollock will be his successor therein. 


The Great Western arrived at Bristol on Friday 
morning, Oct. 8th, having made the passage in 12 
days and 12 hours. From our private letters we 
learn that there was a most extraordinary interest 
manifested among all the leading merchants of Lon- 
don and Liverpool at the non arrival of the Caledonia 
at her usual time. She encountered very severe 
weather, and did not reach Liverpool till the evening 
of the 19th ult. 


Deatus. Lady Amelia Lennox, sir H. Wyatt's 
lady, and lady W. Jordan, sir H. Martyn, aa _ the 
bishop of Killmore, are dead. 

The first of the West India steam packets is to be 
the Clyde. She is to leave Southampton for Barba- 
does on the 15th inst. 

The steam frigate Styx, with sir Charles Bagot 
the new governor general of Canada, was detained 
at the Cove of Cork, awaiting the arrival of the 
Caledonia, with the news of the McLeod trial, and 
the facts of the seizure of Grogan—that he could 
have the final instruction of the home government. 
The Styx left on the 2ist. 

The London Times of the 15th says—“His excel- 
lency col. Todd, envoy extraordinary and minister 
seinen Seg to Russia, from the United States, 
arrived at Weymouth house, Portland Place, last 
evening, trom Liverpool, en route to St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Everettthe American minister had not reached 
England. 

The lottery system is to be revived in England. 


The seais making terrible inroads on the south 
coast of England. Great damage was done by the 
high tide of the Thames, Oct. 18. The streets were 
overflown and all the sewers and drains choked up. 
The adjacent thoroughfares and houses could be 
reached only in boats. 


Appointments. The following official announce- 
ments were made in the London Gazette of Oct. 19, 
viz: of the appointment of rt. hon. Henry Lord Cow- 
ley, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the king of the French; rt. hon. Charles Lord Stuart 
| de Rothsay, ambassador of the same rank to the em- 

peror of all the Russias; rt. hon. sir Robert Gordon, 
the same to the emperor of Austria; rt. hon. sir Strat- 
| ford Canning, the same to the sublime Ottoman Porte; 
| and the rt. hon. Lord Burgersh, the same to the 
'king of Prussia. 
M. de Bonquency is appointed French envoy to 
Constantinople in place of M. de Pontois. 














Mr. O’Connett has been elected lord mayor of 
Dublin, and has accepted the office. 


NAVAL PREPARATIONS. ‘The dock-yards of Wool- 
wich, Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth 
and Pembroke present quite a warlike appearance, 
as for the last three weeks the greatest activity pre- 
vails in getting ready immediately for active service 
no less than twenty-five ships of war, of different 
classes, in consequence of the unsettled state of our 
‘relations with the United States of America and 
China. 





Emicration TO America. Yesterday afternoon at 
4 o’clock, the large American line of packet ship St. 
James, capt. W.S. Sebor, commander, was hauled 
out of the St. Katharine’s Dock, well filled both with 
_goods and passengers. The emigrants are 215 in 
rs, 12 chief cabin 
n. The steerage 


, small farmers, who intend to settle in the state of 
|New York. Many are from the neighborhood of 


c meeting was to be held at the London) Ashford, and there are 70 from the parish of Black- 
tavern, on the 23d ult., for the purpose of taking into ley, in that vicinity. The vessel leaves Portsmouth 
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this day for New York. A great number of persons 


for some time to come; but the speculators promise 


assembled on the pier-head to witness the departure | to reduce it to 1s. again in the spring. 


of the emigrants. : 
ain Canfield, of the United States army, was 
esterday at Trinity church, Portland-place, 
to Miss. 
Cass, minister of the 


. States at Paris. Amongst 
the company 


resent were his excellency Mr. Ste- 
venson, Mrs. Stevenson, Col. Todd, U. States minis- 
ter to St. Petersburg, &c. [London Herald, Oct. 23. 
ah, Mahan oase The preliminary proceed- 
tings in ‘ease had reached England, and, of course, 
were the occasion of much remark. The tone of the 
rs generally is unexceptionable, although some 
. em were disposed to make trouble, if possi- 
. The whig papers vindicate the course of the 
late administration, and, in sp doing, of necessity jus- 


Lhe + 


tify to a great extent the proceedings of our govern- 
ment, while the tory journals, in their anxiety to 
throw blame on Lord Palmerston and his colleagues, 


of course, are forced to admit that all our proceed- 
—, their justification in the proceedings of the 

h government. . 

Meantime a writer in the Times, conjecturing that 
there must be war, has been amusing himself and the 
public with a ys agen on the proper method 
of carrying on war—the substance of which is 
conveyed in the following 2 il 

1. The breaking up of the union, by detaching the 
southern states from the northern and middle states.’ 

2. The destruction of the resources of the northern 
and middle states. 

Great Britain, he adds, should immediately pre- 
pare to ally herself with the southern states, and 
wage war upon the resources of the northern. 

e other journals attack these propositions with- 
out mercy, as well on the ground of impracticability 
as of raseality. The Herald caJls them “devilish,” 
and denounces their author as ‘‘in heart a freebooter 
and buccanier.”- 


Revenue. The account of the revenue for the 
quarter ending Oct. 10, exhibits an increase on the 
quarter compared with the produce of the corres- 
passing quarter of last year, amounting to £241,721. 

he income of the year amounted to £44,913,946, 
which was an increase of £248,148, compared with 
the produce of the preceding year. There was a 
large increase in the income from the excise, and 
taxes, and decrease of £667,522 on the customs, and 
£268,000 on the post office. 


Trape. More failures have occurred in Glasgow. 
Londen, 20th October, 1841. 
There is still little improvement to notice in the 
state of the trade phieralty since our last advices. 
The payment of the dividends was naturally ex- 
pected to have made money easier; but the acconnts 
from the U. States of 29th September are viewed 
with much apprehension, and the great uncertainty 
existing as to our relations with your government, 
has depressed our funds and the same high rate of 
discount is continued. 


Money MARKETS. London, October 21, 12 o'clock. 
The general tenor of the advices received yester- 
day from America is considered more satisfactory 
than the previous reports, and people here are dis- 
posed to be in better heart about the settlement of 
our differences with brother Jonathan. This is felt 
more immediately at the stock exchange, but it also 
exercises a certain degree of influcnce in other chan- 
nels of business. 

We have before had occasion to notice the unex- 
pected pressure which has prevailed in our money 
market since the payment of the October dividends. 

This pressure appears to haye originated in the 
heavy drain for bank notes and gold, which were 
carried off from London by many of the country 
banks which were subject to a run, or expect a run 
upon them, in consequence of the late failures of 
some of their class; and whilst our market was in a 
state of exhaustion from this cause, it was further 
depressed by the necessity for repaying to the Bank 
of England, on or before this day, the whole amount 
of the loans advanced by her as usual at the end of 
the quarter. In fact the currency appeared to be 
inadequate to meet the necessities of commerce.— 
This ang 0 the knowledge of the bank directors, 
it appears they have taken the proper steps to re- 
lieve immediate pressure, so that affairs will be re-‘ 
stored to a healthy state again shortly, as the causes 
of depression have also ceased to operate. 

The new French loan maintains its premium of 2 
to 24 percent. The minister has reso\yed to pro- 

se the formation of many new lines of rail road in 

rance; particularly one from Paris to Lille, Paris 
to Calais, and from Marseilles to the Rhone. All 
this will absorb a large amount of capital. 

The import duty on foreign corn is now raised to 
22s, 8d. per quarter, which will act as a prohibition 


Cass, danghiee of his excellency Gen. |. 


- Stocks are firm; consols money 872 to 88, and for 
the account 88: to 883; new 35 per cents 975 to 973; 
exchequer bills 10s. to 12s. 5 oP tae 

Two o’clock.. Consols have improved to 871 to 88 
for money, and 88} to 3 for account; new 33 per cts. 
973 to 2; and exchequer bills, 10s. to 12s. premium. 
_. City, 12 o’clock, October 22.. We do not. find the 


| same pressure for money as was felt during the time 


for the repayment of loans at the bank; but never- 
theless cash is still very scarce, and where parties 
are compelled to find it, they are obliged to pay very 
full rates of interest. Many ns are now apply- 
ing to the Bank of England for discounts, because 
they experience difficulty in obtaining them out of 
doors, unless they will pay extravagant rates. It is not 
supposed this unpleasant state of affairs will continue 
for many days longer, but this must depend in some 
measure upon the demands from the country bankers; 
if they should begin to return to us the extra re- 
serves which they have lately taken off, we should 
soon come into a wholesome state again in London. 

Notwithstanding this pinch, there seems to be a fa- 
vorable opinion entertained by the public regardin 
the value of English funds, which are quite firm, an 
might probably advance rapidly if the trial of Mc- 
Leod end favorably. 

The quotations are: Consols for money 872 to 88, 
and for the account 88} to 881; new 3} per cents. 
974 to 973; exchequer bills 10s. to 12s. 

Two o’clock. Consols have received 4 per cent. 
since the opening; they are now worth 873 to } for 
money and 88 to } for account; new 33 per cents. 
97§ to 3; and exchequer bills 10s. to 12s premium. 


Corn Marker. The average of the prices of 
wheat for the week ending Oct. 8, was 61s. 6d, and 
for the six weeks 66s. ld. The duty on foreign 
wheat was 20s. 8d. Oats 13s. 9d. and rye 11s. 6d. 


Tue Crops. The season continues to be wet be- 
yond all precedent, an interval of twenty-four hours 
without rain being ararity. Although all the corn 
crops are gathered in the lower parts of this county, 
there is still a considerable quantity of oats and some 
wheat out in the hilly districts, much of which will 
never ripen, whilst that which does will only be fit 
for feeding cattle and pigs. The potato crop is suf- 
fering greatly from the continued wet, thousands of 
acres being quite rotten, or so soft and watery that 
they will not a through the winter. No one can 
wonder at this who is acquainted with the wretched 
drainage which generally exists in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and who remembers that we have hardly 
had a week of dry weather since June. 

The only thing that seems to flourish under this in- 
cessant fall of rain is the aftergrass, which is more 
abundant this year than it has been at any time for 
many years preceding. 


Corron Marker. Liverpool, Oct. 6th. The mar- 
ket is less buoyant to-day, the sales amounting to 
4,000 bags. 

Oct. 8th. During the first day or two of the pre- 
sent week the market was firm, with a tendency to 
advance for middling qualities of American, but in 
consequence of the discouraging state of the Man- 
chester market on Tuesday we may consider that on 
the whole business of the week no improvement has 
taken place, A public sale to-day of Sea Islands, 
Stained ditto, and Surats was fairly attended; the 
Sea Islands for the most part sold readily at the pre- 
vious quotations—the Stained were in good demand 
—the Surats also met a fair demand, supporting pre- 
vious rates. ‘The sales to-day amount to 5,000 bales, 
and the sales for the week 27,900; 4,000 being Ame- 
rican on speculation, and 300 American and 600 Su- 
rats for export. 


Oct. 19. The quantity sold to-day is estimated at 
from 2,000 to 3,000 bales, a few hundred (some say 
500) of them on speculators’ account. Prices with- 
out change from yesterday. 


Oct. 20. Although the excitement (consequent 
upon the supposed critical state of our relations with 
America) has for the present subsided, yet the de- 
mand for cotton is very general and good. The trade 
are willing buyers at late prices, but on the whole de- 
cline giving the advance of id. quoted on gps gre 
Holders now offer their stock more ireely, and fully 
"5,000 bales have been sold, principally consisting of 
American descriptions, a few hundred to speculators. 

Oct. 21. Our market is rather quieter to-day, and 
the amount of business is not estimated at more than 
3,500 to 4,600 bales without any change in prices.— 
Speculators have been in the market to-day, and have 
operated to the extent of 1,000 bales. The accounts 
of the coming crop are far from satisfactory, and the 
opinions must be premature, yet the fact that it will 





only be an average one will tend tq keep the market 
steady at present prices. 
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Liverpool Cotton Market, Oct, 22, "Phe whole in: 
port of cotton into Liverpool Oct. 22, 


1,023,316 
Against same time 1840, 1,291,915 bales, 


’ 





Leaving a decrease of 268,599 
The imports of American this year, 789,504 bales 
Against same time 1840, All, , 

Leaving a decrease of 321,779 
The stock on hand, of all descriptions, on the 204 
Oct. 1841, ‘ | 507,080 bales 
Do. same time, 1840, 470,000 








Increase, 37,080 
The stock on hand of American, on the 22d Octobe; 


1841, 357,210 bales’ 





Do. same time, 1840, 395,156 

Decrease, 37,940 

There has been taken, to 22d October, 
Bales. Bales, 


By the trade 840,910 Same time in 1840 976 84 


Speculators 170,760 193,400 
For export 38,890 51,330 
1,050,560 1,221,570 


Being a decrease of all descriptions of 172,010 bales, 
The sales of the week, ending 22d Oct. 1841, were 





Sea Island 200 bales 13a2] 

Upland ack 7,850 5a63 

obile, Alabama & 5ia7! 

Tennessee 3,600 42253 

New Orleans 10,700 5a7} 

Surat 2,200 35a5} 
Other descriptions 1,690 
26,240 


The current prices have been, of American. Sea 
Island, ordinary to middling 12a13; fair to good fair 
14a15; good to fine 17a30. Stained do, ordinary to 
middling 5a5}; fair to good fair 7a7}; good te fine 
84a10. Upland, ordinary to middling 5a532; fair to 
good fair 64a6%; good to fine 7a7}. Mobile, ordinary 
to middling 5a53; fair to good fair 6:a63; good to fine 
7ia7}. Alabama and Tennessee, ordinary to mid- 
dling 41a53; fair to good fair 5ia. New Orleans, 
ordinary to middling 5a53; fair to good fair 62a7; good 
to fine 75a8}. 

By the above tables it will be perceived that the 
consumption of American cotton for this year has been 

432,314 bales. 
Against in 1840, 716,133 
Decrease, 283,819 

Or about 40 per cent.; while of other descriptions 


the consumption this year is 83,942 
Against in 1840, 105,782 
Decrease, 21,840 


Or about 20 per cent. Thus proving that these 
cottons are materially affecting the sale of ours in 
the English market. ; ’ 

Had prices been higher during the year, the diffe- 
rence would have been greater, as manufacturers 
have been induced by the low rates to use better de- 
scriptions than they otherwise would have done. 

Liverpool, 20th October, 1841. After our advices of 
the 4th inst. there continued to be a steady demand 
for cotton, without alteration in prices. 

The accounts from Manchester, during the same 
time, reporting a fair business in yarns at low rates, 
but only a limited demand for goods, and some anxic- 
ty as to the result of the political questions pending 
between this country and the United States, together 
with the intelligence from New York of the 28th ult. 
caused a speculative demand, and the withdrawal o! 
some lots from the market. rs 

The sales of the last three days have been 14,000 
bales, at an advance of 4 per bale, in common Ame- 
rican kinds; 3,500 being taken on speculation. The 
advices by the Caledonia have, however, quieted the 
market, and the sales to-day are 4,000 bales, and not 
quite at steady rates. 

October 22d, 1841. Nothing of interest has occur- 
red in markets the last two days. The sales of cot- 
ton for the week ending to-day are 26,240 bales, of 
which 5,700 are on speculation, and the market closes 
quiet but steady; prices of common American being 
rather higher than the previous week’s quotations. 


FRANCE. 

The Louis Phillippe, from New York, arrived at 
Havre Oct. 13, carrying out the latest intelligence 
from the United States. 

The Nationai says, that the war between Great 
Britain and the United States is inevitable. It re- 
sults from the nature of affairs; and if McLeod and 
Grogan’s affair do not produce it, some other cir” 
cumstances will arise before long to explode. <4 
one can tell what consequences may result from suc 
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a war—it may set the world on fire; but at all events 
France will of necessity be compelled to take part 
in it. What then is to be thought of our ministry, 
who, in the presence of such events and the danger 
of a maritime war, is disarming our fleet and disband- 


ing our seamen? 
The new fall in the funds which took place on the 


Paris Bourse, on Wednesday, was ascribed, as we 


esterday, to the anxiety and alarm s : 
a in tile parr of Great Britain and America. 
The National of Thursday denies, however, that that 
was the sole cause, and attributes it to the reports 
propagated on the Bourse, that in an emewte which 
took place at Madrid, the hotel of the French embas- 
sy was attacked and partly plundered, and that the 
apers seized and carried away from it implicated the 
ex-queen regent and the French government in the 
insurrection. 
The French loan of 150,000,000 franks was taken 
on the 18th. There was but one offer, but by three 
parties, viz: the Rothschild, Hottinguer and the re- 
ceiver general by M. Baudon. The offer was at 78 
524 fora 3 per cents. It was lower than was anti- 
cipated, but the offer was accepted. The funds rose 
considerably after the arrangement was known. The 
3 per cents. closed on the same day at 79 60, and 
the new scrip at 80 75, 4 per cents. 85 50, and 5 per 
cents 115. 

The payments of the loan are to be made at the 
following periods: On the 28th instant 7,5Q0,000f. 
November 28, 7,500,000f. Jan. 7, 1842, 11,250,000f. 
Feb. 7, 11,250,000f. March 7, 11,250,000f. April 7, 
11,250,000f. May 7, 15,000,000f. June 7, 15,000,000f. 
July 7, 15,000,000f. August 7, 15,000,000f. Septem- 
ber 7, 15,000,000f. October 7, 15,000,000. Total, 
150,000,000f. The loan bears interest, from the 22d 
of June last. 

Bourse. Paris, Thu , Oct. 21. Half past three. 
There has been but little business done, and it is not 
improbable that the market will remain in a some- 
what inactive state until further accounts are recejy- 
ed from America. For the account the three per 
cent. opened at 79f. 10c. advanced to 79f. 15c. and 
closed at 79f. 5c. a fall of 15 cents. The five per 
cents. first price, 114f. 65c. and last, 114f. 75c. an im- 
provement of lic. New loan from 80f. 20c. rose 
to 80f. 35c. and closed at 80f. 25c. being a fall of 10 
cents. For money, the three per cents. are 25c. the 
five per cents. 5 cents lower, and new loan, which 
for money has been extremely limited, unaltered. 


SPAIN. 

There has been a horrible riot at Madrid, and an 
attack on the palace, but a letter in the London 
Times of October 23d says “You may regard the 
insurrection in Spain as at anend. The principal 
chiefs of it are either arrested or have taken refuge 
in France. Among the former is M. Montes de Oca. 

The regiments which had taken part in the revolt 
have submitted to the Regent, and have taken anew 
the oath of fidelity to the present government—of 
these the Regiment de Bourbon is the most important. 

“The entire population of the country through 
which the army of Rodil passed submitted.” 

_ “I wrote you to day that by arrivals of the 17th 
inst. from Barcelona, the revolutionary movement in 
that city continued. The republicans of Barcelona 
have made an appeal to the republicans of France.” 

INSURRECTION. Madrid, Oct.10. The part of the 
grand military conspiracy against the liberties of 
Spain, which was to have been enacted in Madrid, 
has proved a signal failure. The result leaves one in 
doubt whether to admire most the baseness and 
wickedness of the attempt, or the cowardly and 
stupid way in which it was sought to be executed.— 
With half a dozen generals of the highest reputation 
in Spain, a thousand men at their command, and in 
complete possession of the avenues of the palace, up 
to the very doors leading to her majesty’s apartments, 
they were not only not able to secure their prize, but 
have the greater part of them already fallen into the 
hands of justice. 

The night before last two squadrons of cavalry, 
who were ordered to proceed, on the morning after the 
relief of the palace, in search of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy, who were known to have taken the road of 
the Pardo, conveyed back General Leon and the two 
Fulgosio’s prisoners, whom they overtook near Col- 
menar Viejo, about five leagues from Madrid. They 
were immediately handed over to the custody of the 
National Guards, and remained in close confinement 
In the central guard room of that force in the convent 
of St. Thomas, in the street of Atocha. ' 

General Leon was taken in the full uniform of a 
general of Hussars, and carrying upon his person all 
his crosses and orders. In his possession was found 
> autograph letter of Maria Christina, giving him 
Me: powers to establish a provincial government till 
er arrival in Madrid. The letter is besides said to 
‘ave contained instructions for the securing of the 
young queen’s person, the execution of Espartero, 








Arguelles, the existing government, whoever they 
might be, and all the members of the late provisional 
regency who could be found. 

he gallant general Don Diego Leon—the Murat 
of Spain, whose waving plumes so often floated by 
the side of Espartero, in the field of battle—was 
shot at Madrid on the 16th inst. for his insurrectiona- 
See on the palace on the night of the 7th inst. 

the blood of this brave but misguided man, who 
thus fell a victim to the intrigues of an infamous 
woman, visited upon the heads of Christina Munoz, 
and her co-conspirators in the French capital. At 
his death he confessed that Christina had charged 
him with the conduct of the insurrection, the tempo- 
rary government of Madrid and the ‘military execu- 
tion of the regent, Senor Arguelles, and all the mem- 
bers of the present government. Leon, though a 
weak man, was incapable of a falsehood. 


Madrid, Oct. 12. On the 7th the excitement was 
greai at Madrid, and divers reports were in circula- 
tion. Don Ramon Narvaez was said to have entered 
Andalusia by the province of Huelvas. Tumults had 
broken out at Valladolid, and a revolutionary junto 
had been formed at Burgos. Inthe midst of these 
rumors, it is not extraordinary that government took 
precautionary measures against the dangerous fer- 
ment of the public mind. The military posts are 
doubled. Troops and artillery had been ordered into 
Madrid from the neighboring garrisons. 

The regiment of the Princess and the regiment of 
Majorca had already arrived. The regent dismissed 
several colonels of whom he was not quite sure, and 
more than fifty officers of the guards, among them 
col. Puig, have also been dismissed. The latter is 
superceded by Velarde. 


It was reported that as soon as government should 
have assembled a sufficient force, it intended to disarm 
the whole of the guards who had shown a hostile 
spirit towards the regent. The palace is to be in 
future guarded by the national guard. 

The attention of government was not, however, 
withdrawn by this appearance of danger from some 
important operations touching the treasury. The 
stamp duty had been farmed to M. Safout for more 
than seventeen millions of reals; the salt duty to M. 
Salamanca, for fifty millions ditto, payable in four 
months. The five per cents were, on the 7th, at 23 
for cash. 


At eight o’clock in the evening of the same day 
Madrid was in the greatest agitation. The drum 
beat to arms in every quarter. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the royal guards at the palace had made 
a demonstration in favor of Queen Christina. The 
shops and cafes closed. The night was stormy and 
dark, and some houses in the neighborhood of the 
palace illuminated their windows; this example was 
followed. The firing was heard; it was prolonged, 
and then total silence prevailed. 


At one o’clock in the morning, Generals Diego, 
Leon and Concha, seeing that their efforts to bring, 
over the troops were unavailing, and that the game 
was lost, sallied out of the town at the head of forty 
horsemen, and fled towards the provinces, where they 
intended to have carried the young queen. 

In consequence of these events, numerous arrests 
took place on the 8th. The only personage of im- 
portance among the prisoners, is Brigadier Nobza- 
gueray. He wastaken with arms in his hands. The 

olice is seeking for-several generals compromised 
in the movement, especially Diego Leon, Concha, 
Aspiroz, &c. If some reports are to be relied on, the 
conspiracy only failed through the excessive pru- 
dence of one of the generals, who wished to wait for 
instructions from O’Donnell, 


The troops spent the whole of the night, from the 
7th to the 8th, under arms. The duke of Vittoria 
gave the example of vigilance. We have just learn- 
ed the events of the night. A battalion of the regi- 
ment of the princess, and a detachment of guards on 
duty at the palace, obeyed the injunctions of Gene- 
rals Diego Leon and Concha, who bade them pro- 
claim the regency of Queen Christina. The conspi- 
rators, whose intention it was to carry off the queen 
and the infanta, did not expect that the halbardiers 
would make the heroic resistance they did. 

All their efforts to penetrate into the queen’s apart- 
ments were vain. The combat lasted more than an 
hour. It was warm work. Both parties Jeft many 
of their men on the floorofthe palace. The halbar- 
diers having been speedily reinforced, repulsed the 
insurgents in every point. 

After this stormy night the troops of the garrison 
and national guard, at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 8th, were reviewed by the queen. Her majesty 
was seated on a balcony of the palace, attended by the 
infanta, the regent, and the ministers. In marching 
before the queen, the troops shouted with enthusiasm. 
At 10 o’clock Madrid was quiet, and had regained 
its accustomed appearance. 


A battalion of the regiment of Luchana is in guard 
of the palace of Buena Vista occupied by the regent. 
Most of the editors and writers of the newspapers 
having been under arms the whole of the night, the 
Gazette of Madrid alone appeared on the morning 
of the 8th. 

EAST INDIES. 

The New York American says: the accounts are 
a week later than those received here by the Narra- 
gansett and Huntress. They were brought by the 
ship Castle Huntley, which reached Bombay just as 
the steamer was leaving with the mail for Suez. 
Papers of the 26th June, and letters of the 27th and 
28th, are the latest received. It does not pepeer 
during this time any important movement had n 
made on either side, though the Chinese were active- 
ly repairing the defences of the river. 

At Canton all was quiet, the Tartar troops not 
having returned there; but no busi could be 
done, the hong merchants refusing to buy imports, 
while very few shipments of tea had been made to 
Whampoa, and those were chiefly green teas for this 
market. A few English and Americans were at Can- 
ton, but were leaving daily. 

The settlement at Hong Kong seemsto be going on. 
vigorously. 

The Canton Press of the 26th has the following pa- 
rn which are not without interest: 

e have nothing but conjecture to offer on the 
probable destination of the force which, it is‘said, 
will move to the northward in the latter days of next 
week. Amoy is generally reported to be the next 
place of rendezvous. The occupation of that town 
and island cannot fail to be a sensible blow to the im- 
perial government, and may possibly be followed by 
consequences of the most serious nature in the dis- 
organization of the country; nor should we at all 
wonder soon after to hear of a revolution in that pro- 
vince at least, the inhabitants of which have always’ 
had, and deserved, among the Chinese, a reputation 
for disorder and turbulence. Indeed, the Fokeen 
people have but a slight affection for the Tartar dy- 
nasty, having been the last to submit to its sway. The 
Fokeen people are above the Chinese of other pro- 
vinees distinguished for a spirit of liberty and commer- 
cial enterprize; and the frequent insurrections in their 
country prove that they do not tamely submit to the 
tyranny of their government. 

The Chinese were, in violation of all their trea-- 
ties, manning and arming their batteries, collecting 
troops and making every exertion to prepare them- 
selves for the most vigorous and protracted resist- 
ance. 

The arrival of sir Henry Pottinger was anxiously 
looked for. Wesubjoin an outline of his instructions 
from government: 

His excellency is to demand 15 millions of dol- 
lars, as an indemnity for the opium seized by Lin, 
the expenses of the war, and the Hong debts. Im- 
mediate payment of a portion of the above sum, 
equal to the estimated value of the opium, is to be 
required; the remainder to be paid by instalments 
within five years, and to bear interest in the mean- 
time at the rate of five per cent. per annum. Sir 
Henry has further been directed not to negotiate with 
any mandarin who does not hold plenary powers from 
his sovereign. He is also to insist on a British en- 
voy being allowed to reside at Pekin, and hold direct 
communication with the emperor. All the principal 
ports to be thrown open to foreign trade, ane at each 
of them ground sufficient in extent for the erection 
of factories to be ceded to the English. Hong Kong 
is to be retained by the British as a permanent settle- 
ment. 

Macao, July 20. Her majesty’s ship Nimrod carries 
5,000,000 dollars to Calcutta as part of the ransom of 
Canton. 

A very angry edict had been received from the 
emperor, forbidding British trade and ordering the 
Tartar troops back to Canton. No movement to the 
northward on our part was expected, until the arrival 
of the reinforcements from India. 

Nusseer Khan, the master-spirit of the opposition 
manifested against the English in Upper Scinde, had 
surrendered, worn out with fatigue and sickness. 
Sickness prevailed extensively among the British 
troops, and it was reported that the army was to be 
broken up and return to India. The annual outlay of 
three millions sterling, consequent upon the invasion 
of Affghanistan, is said to have put the directors of the 
company in a fury. 

Tue Ponjavs. It is said thatthe Peshawar, won 
by Runjeet Singh from the Affghans, has heen re- 
stored to Shah jah, and that the latter has been 
gently compelled to make it over to the British 
in ee payment of the twelve millions expended 
by them in placing him on the throne of Dost Ma- 
homed. 

It is reported, moreover, that Lord Auckland has— 
recognised Shere Singh as the rightful sovereign of 
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the Punjaub, and that a British force is to be main- 
tained in his dominions—of course at his expense. 

The intelligence from China, of the capiure ard 
subsequent release of Canton, reached Londoh on the 
7th of October. 


aa — oe 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 








PRESIDENT TYLER returneé to the seat of go- 
vernment on {Thursday last from a visit to his resi- 
dence in V ia. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has 


returned to Washington, from his recent brief visit to 
Boston. r 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
indrew Palmer, to be deputy postmaster at Tole- 





do, in the state of Ohio. 
John L. Yantis, to be register at Lexington, Mis- 
souri. 


B+ See Y. Strong, to be receiver at Chillicothe, 
io. 

William P. Duval, of Tallahassee, to be law agent 
in the territory of Florida. 

General Daniel Parker has been appointed chief 
clerk of the war department. The Army and Navy 
Chronicle says: Gen. Parker held that station during 
the last war with England, and was afterwards ap- 
pemees adjutant and inspector general of the army; 

ut upon the reduction of the army in 1821, he was 
left out, and has not since been in public life. Toa 
thorough knowledge of the duties of the post, he adds 
business habits of the first order. 


INDIAN ANNUITIES. We are pleased to see 
that the government has made a blow at that species 
of Se “eens practised in paying Indian an- 
nuities. time past, and especially under the late 
administration, the great body of the Indians were 
mere cyphers in these payments. The payments were 
made to a few of the chiefs or principal men, some of 
whom had shrewdness enough to keep it, or at least 
a portion of it, butin most cases it passed directly 
into the hands of the trader. In fact, in most cases 
the money never touched the Indian’s palm but went 
directly into the custody of the trader. No one not 
fully acquainted with the Indian character, has an 
idea of the almost absolute influence of these traders 





over the Indians. They extort in all manner of ways. 


the chiefs and principal men,—always have them 
debt to avery large amount, and the payment of 
these annuities is nothing more than the settlement of 
the extortions of the trader. Whilst the chiefs or 
principal men’s bills are, from time to time, thus li- 
quidated by the government, a large portion of the 
tribe are left to starve or eke outa miserable exis- 
tence by whatever chance may throw in their way. 
Whilst the chiefs, the principal men of the nation, 
and the traders, are revelling in plenty, and often 
growing enormously rich at the expense of the na- 
tion, the great body of the tribe are starving for the 
most common and necessary comforts. These re- 
flections have been induced by the following para- 
graph which we cut from the Green Bay Republican, 
of the 2d inst. 

We learn that the payment to the Menomonee In- 
dians will not be made until Monday or Tuesday next. 
Some difficulty is apprehended should the paymaster 
make any change in the mode of payment, which has 
heretofore been practised. His instructions are to 
devide the money equally among all entitled to re- 
ceive. ‘The chiefs and a few others, have heretofore 
received more than the others of the tribe. Should 
Mr. Hulbert attempt to carry out his instructions, it 
is thought the Indians will take the money vi et armis 
and pay themselves. Mr. H. has no military force 
to protect him. [St. Louis Repub. 


WESTERN ARMORY. There is a very animat- 
ed contest going on in the west relative to the site to 
be selected for this structure. The commissioners 
at the last date were in session at St. Louis. 

The Republican says: ‘‘We copy the letter of the 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Louisville Journal, 
just to show the alarm which is felt lest St. Louis 
shall become the site of the western armory. The 
uneasiness because of the location of the board, is 
nonsense. The assembling of the board here, we 
presume, was a mere matter of convenience. We 
suppose they will visit the other principal points also. 
But the peorle of St. Louis do not rely upon the pre- 
sence of the board to secure her claims a considera- 
tion. They rely upon the strength and convincing 
power of her superior advantages, commercial and 
manufacturing. In some of these the writer of this 
letter is compelled to admit our superiority; and the 
only frontier St. Louis cannot reach as easy as Cin- 
cinnati or Louisville, is Lake Erie, about one-twenti- 





eth part of the frontier which is to be supplied. 
Well, if nineteen-twentiecths will not outweigh one- 
twentieth, we are willing to give up, and say nothing 
of our route through Chicago and the lakes, by which 
we can speedily reach the whole lake border, 

‘Our Hlinois neighbors are making a struggle for 
the location of the armory; and we confess that, if 
St. Louis is not the spot, we hope they may be suc- 
cessful. Yesterday, a committee from St. Clair, 
Madison, and several other counties came over and 
waited upon the board. The committee consist of 
the hon. John Reynolds, col. John Thomas, J. L. D. 
Morrison, William Kinney, Augustus Hassel, Dr. 
Butter and Adam W. Snvder. It is a strong commit- 
tee, and entirely capable of doing justice to the coun- 
try they represent. 


AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY. The follow- 
ing is condensed by the Philadelphia Inquirer from a 
valuable article prepared for the Nantucket Inquirer, 
showing the number of vessels, the place to which 
they belong, and the amount of oil on board, up to 
October Ist, 1841: 

No. of Bris. of 
Vessels.” Oil. 


No. of Bris. of 
Vessels. Oil. 








Nantucket, 91 45,130; Warren, 22 7,050 
New Bedford,200 90,796) Newport, 11 4.820 
Fairhaven, 47  21,265/Stoningion, 13 6 492 
Falmouth, 6 7,490] Mystic, 6 4,300 
Edgartown, 13 5.334| New London,43 11,850 
Holmes Hole, 4 2,390\Bridgeport, 3 1,300 
Dartmouth, 2 460\Sag Harbor, 34 8,060 
Westport, 11 1,632/Cold S ring 2 unk’n 
Sippican, 8 900|New Suffolk, 1 unk’n 
Mattapooset, 10 1,300|Greenpor, 6 105 
Wareham, 6 730| Jamesport, 1 unk’n 
Provincetown, 9 2.730|Hudson, 5 3,773 
Plymouth, 9 unk’n|Poughkeepsie, 5 650 
‘Newburyport, 2 1,100) Newark, 3 30 
Gloucester, 1 unk’n|Wilmington, 3 2,550 
Boston, 5 175/Duxbury, i unk’n 
Lynn, 2 1,450| Freetown, 1 unk’n 
Salem, 12 4,160/Quincy, 1 unk’n 
Portsmouth, 1 1,400) Fall River, 1 unk’n 
Somerset, 2 150|New York, 1 unk’n 
Fall River, 6 3,040 

Providence, 7 70| Total, 626 244,302 
Bristol, 9 1,540 

THE ARMY. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 62. 
Head quarters of the army, adjw’t general’s office. 
Washington, October 15, 1841. 
The following order has been received from the 
department of war: 
‘* Department of war October 14, 1841. 
“In compliance with the provisions of an act of 
congress, approved September 9, 1841, the president 
directs the formation of a board of officers for the 
purpose of ‘selecting a suitable site on the western 
waters for the establishment of a national armory.’ 
The board will be composed as follows: 
Brevet Brig. General W. K. Armistead, president. 
Surgeon General Thomas Lawson, 
Lt. Col. S. H. Long, top. engineers, 
William S. Henley, esq. secretary. 
The board will assemble on or before the Ist of 
November next, at St. Louis, Mo. where they will 
receive their instructions. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, secretary of war.” 
By command of Major general Scott: 
W. W.S. BLISS. 4ss’t Adj’t Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 65. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t general’s office, 
Washington, October 27, 1841. 

By direction of the president of the United States, 
a general court martial will convene at the city of 
New York on the 10th of November, 1841, or as 
soon thereafier as practicable, for the trial of Capt. 
John Page of the 4th regiment of infantry. 

The court will be composed as follows: 

Brevet Colonel J. B. Walbach, 1st artillery. 

Colonel J. Bankhead, 2d artillery. 

Colonel H. Stanton, assistant quarter master gen’l 

Major M. M. Payne, 2d artillery. 

Major John Erving, 3d artillery. 

Major 4. Mackay, quarter master. 

Captain G. S. Drane, 2d artillery. 

Captain C. S. Merchant, 2d artillery. 

Captain S. Ringgold, 3d artillery. 

Captain J. Dimick, 1s artillery. 

Captain J. C. Casey, com. sub. 

Captain W. C. DeHart, 2d art’t judge advocate. 

A greater number cannot be assembled without 
manifest injury to the service. 

Shold any of the above named members fail to 
attend on the day specified for the assembling of the 
court, it will nevertheless be organized and proceed 
to the trial provided the number present be not: less 
tban nine. By eommand of Major General Scott: 

W. W.S. BLISS, Assistant Adj’t gen’l. 


members. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 66. 
Head quarters of the army, adjwt reneral’s office 
Washington, October 28.1841 

I—The following instructions have been receiy,.g 
through the secretary of war, from the president, anq 
are published for the guidance of al! concerned, 

‘Major General Scott, Colonel Totton of the ep. 
giners, and Lieutenant Colonel Talcott, of the org. 
nance, will compose a board to inquire into and re. 
mont upon the propriety of establishing some safe 

epot for the preservation of the gunpowder of the 
United States, where it will not be exposed to the or. 
dinary accidents of a neighborhood, and where no 
injury could be sustained by other buildings or per- 
sons in case of explosion. 

“The board will examine Constitution Island, jp 
the Hudson river, near West Point, and such other 
positions as may be deemed expedient, and give ap 
opinion which should be preferred. A statement of 
the quantity of powder to be stored and an estimate 
of the expense of establishing and maintaining the 
depot will accompany the report. 

li—The buard will assemble on the 8th of Novem- 
ber at West Point, N. Y. and Capt. Schriver is de. 
tailed to record its proceedings.” 

7 command of Major General Scott: 
. W. 8S. BLISS, 4ss°t Adjw’t General. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 67. 
Head quarters of the army, adjt general’s office, 
Washington, Oct. 30, 1841. 
On the arrival within the 2d military department, 
of the 6 companies of the 2d regiment of dragoons 
ordered thither by general orders No. 58, companies 
G. I. and D. now at Fort Gibson, will be put in mo- 
tion for Fort Leavenworth the head quarters, of its 
regiment. 
By command of Major General Scott: 
W. W. S. BLISS, .4ss’t #dj’t Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 69. 
Head quarters of the army, ad’jt gen’ls office. 
Washington, November 4, 1841. 

The following instructions have been received 
from the department of war, and are published for 
the guidance of all concerned: 

The president of the United States directs that the 
military force at any post or station in the Indian 
country, or its vicinity, shall be employed by the 
commandant of such post in the apprehension of 
every person who shall be found in the Indian coun- 
try in violation of any of the provisions of the ‘act 
to regulate trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, 
and preserve peace on the frontiers,” approved June 
30, 1834; and in the conveyance of such person to 
the civil authority, as provided in the 23d section of 
the said act; and, also, in the examination and seizure 
of stores, packages and boats, as provided in the 20th 
section of the said act; and the preventing the intro- 
duction of persons and property into the Indian coun- 
try contrary to law. ‘The provisions of the act are 
so full and explicit that no other regulations are 
deemed necessary. J. C. SPENCER. 

Department of war, November 3, 1841. 

By command of Major General Scott: 
L. THOMAS, Assistant Adj’t Gen. 


Latest rrom Frorma. The Savannah papers of 
the 6th instant, contain the following cheering in- 
telligence: 

East Florida, November 2, 1841. 

The Tampa mail gives us cheering hope that every 
thing on that side of the territory in regard to the 
coming in of the Indians is favorable to the speedy 
termination of the war, without the necessity of fir- 
ing another gun. On the 29th ultimo, the chief of 
the Tallahassees arrived at Tampa Bay, with twenty- 
eight of his people. On the same day arrived there 
the United States schooner Flirt, from Coloosahat- 
chie, with a chief of one of the bands of the ever- 
| glades, and thirty-two of his people. 

A-sub-chief, with eight of his people, belonging to 
the southern Indians, are at Ponta-Ivosas. 

Report gives the gratifying intelligence that the 
league of the chiefs in the everglades is broken up, 
Sam Jones and the Prophet.having quarrelled; that 
Sam is left with only twenty-seven warriors, and has 
gone out of the everglades to the Locha-Hatchee, 
where Halleck Tus-te-nug-gee is with a small band. 

Two of the principal chiefs in the everglades are 
willing to come in with their people, and will do 80 
in a short time without doubt. 


Lieut. Sprague, adjutant 8th infaniry, in charge a 
Tiger-Tail and Alligator, arrived yesterday at For 
King, on their way hunting for the Indians that _ 
out in that neighborhood. They are expected ‘@ 
Palatka in a day or two, to pursue their bunt up 
St. John’s, and around the mouth of the Oclawa o 

On the 19th ultimo, there was a terrible storm ® 
Puonta-Rosas, that swept over the camp and store- 





houses—destroyed every thing. The men and oi 
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mage. 


L. Davis. 
P. MeNiel. 


Hawkes. 


ward B. Hunt. 
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ficers escaped only with the clothes they had on; but | York, a few days ago. Gen. Taitmanee, president Greene. Putnam. 
one life lost. The steamer Isis was driven up into of the institute, made them a short speech which| A. T. Van Slyck Ebenezer Foster 1 
the middle of the camp, and now lies high and, dry; | concluded thus: John Laraway 2 Queens. 
nothing injured, and will soon be got off without da-| ‘Take as yourexamplethe great men of your pro- Herkimer. John W. Lawrence 1 
fession, men who from positions as humhle as those | Arphaxed Loomis* Richmond. 
Fiorma Recruits. The ship Nichlas Biddle has | you now fill, have raised themselves to eminence and | Michael Hoffman* 2 Henry Cole 1 
arrived at Savannah, from New York, with 110 re-|fill the world with the glory of their acts. Jefferson. Rockland. 
cruits for the 2d infantry, on service in Florida} The path of promotion is open before you. Re-| Elihu McNiel 1 
They are under command of Capt. Julius Kingsbury. | member ever that— ei Papen . 
i) 9d : “Honor and shame from no condition rise, Cae WN Saye 3 Gerge R. Davis 
_iimamarn scapent, List of cadets appointed and) 2° "your pars toeealftie honoris? | Kings. Martines Laning 
ine. 3—Thos. Montgome Ibert Ro Obedience, implicit and unquestioned, should be | <O00 4. “0 eat r “ 
=, gamed meee your first rule. He who would learn to command | William = 9 gs 2 Geore Reda “ 
w Hampshire, 2—Solon Thornton jamin | must first learn to obey. i i 
Ne P : Saas By obeying your Bhar you will best be enabl- | Carlos P. Scovill 1 Calvin T. Hulburd 2 
Massachusetts, 7—William H. Wood, Marcus A. |¢d to defend your flag. That flag which your coun- ew —: 
Moore, Edmund G. Adlington, Charles P. Stone, | tty looks to you to protect, when you have become Calvin Morse John Cramer 9 
Nelson H. Davis, John C. Dodge, jr. Benjamin F. ee" and have learned to bear it to glory and to tri- ree cpomgees 3 Halsey Rogers 
umph. , 
Connecticut, 4—Lewis D. Welch, Henry Reming- That flag which your country expects you to hold 7 ’ isa Se | 
ton, Frederic Myers, George A. Bissell. aloft in its steady march upon the mountain wave— Lawrence Marcellus 1 Sc ° . 
Vermont, 2—Wm. F. Smith, Edward C. Boynton. let it never suffer in your custody. New York. George Wright 9 
New York, 13—Delancy F. Jones, Peter Van Den-| When you have looked through the fair you will| Auguste Davezac William Fink 
berg Havens, Clement Best, Geo Edwards, Jos. | 4frange Finer here again, and return under Daniel C. Fentz By 1 
M. Trowbridge, Orren Chapman, William §. Has-|Charge of your officers. Sarthe Pat Me asisets  * 
call, Francis Collins, Gordon Granger, Matthew R.| The American institute wishes you all health and | Conard Swackhamer viha A ra de 
Stevenson, James H. Brady, David A. Russell, Ed- | happiness, and is glad to see such a hearty set of Solomon Townsend Ziba A. Leland 
youngsters among its visiters.” George Wier* | Francis E. Erwin 
Pennsylvania, 15—William W. Work, William H.| The. boys replied by three hearty cheers, which | John L. O'Sullivant = Aaron W. Beach = 
Swift, Joseph Douglass, Joseph F. Farry, Geo. W. | Were joined in by the other visiters present. The William MeMurray* - a : 
Morgan, Clement S. Fayssoux, Wm. Forry, John A. | Courier says: “It was gratifying to see the spirit and Wilkens: B. minelay’ mpi 4 A Ua ll 2 
J. Lewis, Robert C. Wallen, John F. Linderman, | life with which the lads went through the various David R. F. Jones* 10 Richa Sulli ? 
Christian Dealinger, Thomas F. Castor, Richard H. | T0oms, and the order and discipline which were ob- Oneida. - iwan. ‘ 
Rush, Patrick A. Farrelly, William N. Barker. servable in all their movements, showing the perfec- | Ebenezer Robbins Matthew Brown 
Maryland, 4—William H. Johnson, Cumberland | tion of this system of education.” For ourselves we De Witt C. Ste¥ens M ayes. 1 
D. Hollins, William A. Dashiel, Walter A. Jenifer. |have so high an opinion of this naval apprenticeship | Ichabod C. Baker a , 
Virginia, 13—George Pendleton, Lewis C. Marye, | institution, and feel such interest in its success, that | Horatio Seymour 4 roe 


Richard C. W. Radford, William H. Tyler, James 
N: Davies, James R. May, William T. Allen, Ric’d 
Crump, Wm. N. Blow, Hamilton L. Shields, Heary 
C. Logan, James McConaghy, James C. Smith. 

North Carolina, 7—Samuel A. Young, George’P. 
Andrews, James M. Smith, Thos. C. Davis, Samuel 
M. Weathers, Preston Bynum, Franklin Faisson. 

South Carolina, 6—James M. Galbraith, Joseph J. 
Brown, Daniel H. Gaillard, Proctor W. Screven, 
Samuel L. Rook, Thomas G. Rhett. 

Georgia, 7—James Camack, jr. Henry Coopee, 
Joel A: Wootten, Alexander A. Edwards, James N. 
Ward, Edwin Salisbury, Anthony D. Hill. 

Alabama, 2—George M. Wharton, Martin Cum- 
mings. , 

Louisiana, 2—Louis Hebert, Thomas C. Moore. 

Kentucky, 3—Thomas J. Wood, N. W. Brown 
John T. Pickett, James M. Haws. 

Temessee, 8—Jacob R. Groves, Wm. Rhea, John 
B. Cobb, Jas. C. Gentry, P. T. Turnly, John Adams, 
Samuel H. Chester, James T. Armstrong. 

Ohio, I—B. W. Armstrong, James H. Suelling, 
William H. Stokes, Alexander P. Browne, Charles 
L. Weller, Philip N. Luckett, Alexander Ritchie, 
Henry Merrill, James Findlay Harrison. 

Indiana, 3—Newton C. Givens, Wm. H. Smith, 
Thomas G. Pitcher. 

Illinois, 2—Wm. B. Reynolds, Newton R. Casey. 

Arkansas, 1—William Fort. 





we take pleasure in alluding to the young tars when- 
ever occasion offers. 

Tha United States ship Potomac and schooner En- 
terprise remained at Rio de Janeiro, September 20. 
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NEW YORK. 

LecisLatureE. We give below, a complete list of 
the members of the next legislature, (except the 
member from Rockland), arranged according to their 
political character. Senators marked with an as- 


terisk (*) were elected this year: members of the as- | 


sembly designated in the same manner, were mem- 
bers of the last house, and have been re-elected. 
SENATE. 
Van Buren. 


First district. Fourth district. 


John B Scott Edmund Varney* 1 
Isaac L. Varian* 2 Fifth district. 
Second district. Joseph Clark 
Daniel Johnson Sumner E] 
John Hunter Henry A. Foster 
Robert Denniston William Ruger* 4 
Abraham Bockee* 4d Sixth district. 
Third district. ® James Faulkner* 1 


Alonzo C. Paige 
Henry W. Strong 


Seventh district. 
Lyman Sherwood* 


Florida, 1—Edmund K. Smith. Erastus Corning* 3 Wiliam Bardi? . 
District of Columbia, 3—Thompson F. Mason, 17 
(since dead), J. R. Poinsett Mechlin, Lafayette Cald- . a 
“— . First d 0G ndvew B. Dick 
At large, 10—R. Murray Morris, . Clitz,* irst district. Ly pian ton ge arene 
Frincis “SK. Rosell? Alcester bo Rodger} Gabriel Furman ayenvanter stalk ‘ 
Henry: H. Green,* William H. C. Whiting,* John | Morris Franklin* 2 Seventh district. 
W. Davidson,* Fitz John Porter,} Washington L. Third district. Roars Se Macpoles 
Elliott,t Barnard E. Bee. [.4rmy and Navy Chron. Erastus Root. Ll i . 
‘ Fourth district. Eighth district. 
The last accounts from Florida state that the fol- | Bethuel Peck Henry Hawkins 
lowing six companies of the 2d U. S. Dragoons, have | James G. Hopkins Abram Dixon 
received orders to’ proceed immediately to Baton | John W. Taylor 3 Samuel Works 
Rouge, La., via Mount Vernon Arsenal, Alabama, Sixth district. Gideon Hard* 4 
Viz: Alvah Hunt mee 
Company E, commanded by Capt. May. 15 
Company A, ¥ Capt. Blake. HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Company G, * Lieut. Merrill. Van Buren. 
Company D, ss Lieut. Torry. Albany. Adam Sirong 3 
Company I, “* Capt. Beall. John A. Dix Clinton. 
Company F,  “ Lt. Thornton. Cornelius G. Palmer Lethuel Stetson 1 
The companies to rendezvous at Mount Vernon | Jonas Shear 3 Columbia. 
Arsenal—ultimate destination, forts Jessup and Tow- Cayuga. A. J. Van Alstyne 
son, some 400 miles up the Red river. Col. Harney | Alvares Tupper Jared Winslow 
to command the four companies remaining in Florida. | Vincent Kenyon James Knickerbacker 3 
John L. Cuyler 3 Delaware. 
THE NAVY. Cattaraugus. Orin Griffin 
Tue Nava Scnoor. One hundred and twenty- | Samuel Barrows Pomel Ellis 7 
five boys of the naval school of Brooklyn, with the Lewis Ps Thorp . ene 
proper officers and the band of the North Carolina, Chemung. John M: Ketcham 
Visited the fair of the American institute in New | °@!G. Hathaway, jr. 1 R. C. Van Wyck 








nang of officers of the army. tSons of officers of the 


Chenango. 


ng 
Richard W. Juliand Fulton & Hamilton. 





Clark Burnham John Patterson ] 


Onondaga. 

David Munro* 
Wm. Taylor* 
Wm. Fuller* 
John Spencer 
Orange. 
Robert Lawson 
Stacy Beakes 
Rosswell Mead 

Orleans. 
Sanford E. Church 

Oswego. 
Robert C. Kenyon 
Peter Devendorf 

Otsego. 
Levi S. Chatfield* 
Leonard Caryl 
Festus Hyde 


Allegany. 
Lorenzo Dana* 
Horace Hunt* 

Broome. 
Robert Harpur 

Chatauque. 
Emory F. Warren 
Rosster P. Johnson 
Austin Pierce 

Cortland. 
Oren Stimson 
Jesse Ives 

Erie. 
Squire S. Case 








Peter K. Dubois 3 


m. A. Bird 
Bela H. Colegrove 
Essex. 
Geo. A. Simmons* 
Franklin. 
T. B. Powell 
Genesee. 
Albert Smith 
Robinson Smiley 
Livingston. 
Chester Bradley 
Gardner Arnold 


*November, 1836, 
April, 1837, 


t{November, 1827, 
ame 1838, 
tNovember, 1838, 
April, 1839, 
November, 1839, 
April, 1840, 
*November, 1841, 
April, 1841, 


‘Charles Humphre 


Bernardus Swartwout 2 


Ulster. 
Jeremiah Russell 
Abraham Jansen 

Warren. 
Benj. P. Burhans 

Wayne. 
Theron R. Strong 
James M. Wilson 


2 


VOTES OF THE CITY FOR A SERIES OF YEARS. 


l Westchester. 
Horatio Lockwood* 
Joseph T. Carpenter* 2 

9 Yates. 

Henry Spence 1 
95 

3 

W hig. 

” Monroe. 
Frederick Star 

2 H. K. Higgins 
George Stone 3 

l Mi 2 
James Devendort 1 

New York. 
Joseph Tucker 

3 Wm. Jones 
Natha’l = Bradford 3 

2 Thomas C. Flagler 
Francis O. Pratt* 2 

Ontario. 
Peter M. Dox 

3 Staats Green 
Joseph C. Shelton 3 

1 Washington. 

David S. Wright 
1 James McKie, jr, Q 
Wyoming. 
‘John W. Brownson* 
2 Eleazer Baldwin 2 
° 33 

2 

Van Buren. Whig. 
17,417 16,348 
13,712 

4,243 17,044 
16,040 18,913 
19,200 19,723 
19,381 20,203 
21,145 20,086 
20,016 18,057 
21,241 19,624 
21,936 20,958 
18,602 18,206 


The votes of April in each year are for mayor. 











senators. 


*Votes for president. 


t Do. for governor. { Do. for 
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-CoMPLETION OF THE GREAT CHAIN OF RAIL ROAD 
rrom Rocuester to Arsany. The last link is at 
length finished; and this day witnesses the passage of 
cars over the whole line of the Auburn and Roches- 
‘terrail road. This is indeed a great object accom- 
lished. 
PWith the Great Western rail road between Albany 
landers who, twenty years 
, thought this region almost the farthest boundary 











of civilization, will a into close intimacy 
with the people of the celebrated “‘Genesee coun- 
try.” The route to and from New York, via Boston, 
will be nothing uncommon in winter; and the Tre- 
mont house will soon reap a share of the harvest 
which western travellers afford to the landlords of 
the New. York hotel: | 

The intercour tween New England and west- 
ern New , by rail road, through the winter, will 
prove mu advantageous to the people of both 


regions; and we congratulate them all upon thé pros- 
pect of a speedy.and cheering fruition of the com- 
mercial benefits which cannot fail to flow from the 
completion of the long line of rail road which con- 
nects Rochester and Boston; a line which, completed 
westward. now as far as Batavia, will next year be 
finished to Buffalo, thus connecting, with iron bonds, 
the frontiers of Niagara with the sea-girt shores of 
New England. [Rochester Evening Post. 


‘NEW JERSEY. 
\MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
pk ag wo Cassedy. Assembly—J. 
C. Zabriskie, James J. Demarest. 
Hudson.—Council—John S. Condict. Assembly— 
Abraham: L.. Van Boskerck. 
Passaic..—Council—Silas E. Canfietl. Assembly— 
George M. Ryerson, Garret Van Dien, jr.* 
Essex.—Council— William Chetwood. Assembly— 
William B. Baldwin, Jabez Cook, Stephen Congar, Ben- 
jamin F. Brookfield, Jonas Smith, Alexander Wilson, 
David B.-Lum. : 
Morris.—Council—James Wood. Assembly—James 
W. Drake, Thomas C. Willis, Samuel B. Halsey, Wil- 
liam Stephens. 
Sussex.—Council—Alexander Boyles. Assembly 
—David.Haynard, Isaac Bonnell, Nathan Smith. 


Warren:—Couincil—Henry H. Van Ness. Assem- 
bly—John Moore, George W. Smyth, Jacob H. Win- 
ter. 


Middlesex.—Couneil—-George T. McDowell. Assem- 
a Acken, Frazee Ayres, David Dunn, Aaron 

ick. 

Somerset.—Council—Joseph W. Scott. Assembly— 
Daniel Cory, Henry H. Wilson, Arthur V. P. Sutphen. 

Mercer.—Council—James White.\ Assembly—lIsaac 
Baker, Isaac W. Lanning, John B. Mount. 

Hunterdon.—Council-—John Lilly. Assembly— 
Isaac R. Strope, John B. Mattison, Jonathan Dawes, 
Leonard N. Flomerfelt. 

Burlington.—Council— William Irick. Assembiy— 
John Emley, William Black, Isaac Stokes, Levi Borton, 
Thomas H. Richards. 

Monmouth.—Council—James Patterson. Assem- 
bly—Thos. C. Throckmorton, John R. Conover; Jo- 
-_ Brindley, Benjamin L. Irons, Samuel R. Oli- 

ant. 

. Gloucester.—Council—William R. Cooper. As- 
go Bae Z. Pierson, Thomas H. Whitney, John 
B. Miller, Charles Knight. 

Atlantic.—Council—Mahlon D. Canfield. Assem- 
bly—Joseph S. Reid. — 

Cumberland.—Council— Ephraim H. Whitecar. As- 
sembly— William P. Seely, Benjamin F. Chew, Elmer 


Salem.—Council—Robert N ewell. Assembly— 
John G. Ballenger, William H. Nelson, Thomas Flan- 
nagan. 

Cape May.—Council— Thomas P. Hughes. Assem- 
bly— Maurice Beesley. 7 

The names of those in italics are whigs. 


*Reported contested by Samuel 4. Van Saun. 


Exrra S®ssion. A resolution for an adjourned 
session of the legislature of this state, passed the 
house of assembly on Thursday last, by a vote of 38 
to 16, the Van Buren members with few exceptions 
yoting in its favor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LEGISLATURE, 1842.-—sENATE. 

Dist. 1. Philadelphia city—Henry 8S. Spackman,* 
Jacob Gratz.* 

2. Phiiadelphia cow Benjamin Crispin, Edward 
A. Penniman,* Thomas McCully.* 
_ 3. Montgomery, Chester Delaware—N athaniel 
Pirie: Abraham. Brower, John T..Huddleson. 


—Samuel 2. Smith. 
2: Samuel Fegely. 
6. Laineaster and York—John Strohm, Thomas E. 
Coehren, William Hiester. 


7. Dauphin and Lebanon—Levi Kline.* 


8. oe ip ee Mifflin, Juniata, P. and Uuion— 
Robert P, Maclay, James Mathers. ne 

9. Columbia and Schuylkill—Samuel F. Headley. 

10. Lehigh and Northampton—James S. Gibbons. 
Fite: Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne and Pike—Luther Kid- 

12. Lycoming, Centre, Clinton and Northumberland 
—Robert P. Fleming. : 

13. Bradford and Susquehanna—Asa Dimmock.* 

14. Franklin, Cumberland and Adams—James X. 
McLanahan,* William Gorgas.* 

15. Bedford and Somerset—George Mullin.* 

16. Westmoreland—Jokn C. Plumer. 

17. Washington—John Ewing. 

18. Fayette and Greene— Willicm F. Coplan. 

19, Allegheny and Butler—Charles C. Sullivan, 
George Darsie.* 

20. Beaver and Mercer—William Stewart.* 

21. Crawford and Erie—J: W. Farrelly.* 

22. Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Venango and 
Warren—Samuel Hays. 

23. Indiana, Armstrong, Clarion, Cambria and Clear- 


 field— William Bigler.* 


New members thus [*]—Names in ilalic Van Bu- 
red men. 


RECAPITULATION. 


1841. 1840. 


V. 





) 
4 
5 


1 Philadelphia city 
2 Philadelphia county . 
3 Montgomery, Chester and 
Delaware : > 
4 Bucks 
5 Berks : ‘ 
6 Lancaster and York 
7 Dauphin and Lebanon 
8 Huntington, Mifflin, Juniata 
and Union . : : 
9 Columbia and Schuylkill . 
10 Lehigh and Northampton 
11 Luzerne, Monroe, Wayne 
and Pike . , , 
12 Lycoming, Centre, Clinton 
and Northumberland : 
13 Bradford and Susquehanna 
14 Franklin, Cumberland and 
Adams hee ak ° 
15 Bedford and Somerset 
16 Westmoreland 
17 Washington ‘ é 
18 Fayette and Greene 
19 Allegheny and Butler 
20 Beaver and Mercer 
21 Crawford and Erie. ‘ 
22 Jefferson, McKean, Potter, 
Tioga, Venango & Warren 
23 Indiana, Armstrong,Clarion, 
Cambria and Clearfield 
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17 «+16 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Adams—Thaddeus Stevens,* George L. Fauss.* 
Armstrong—George W. Marchand. 
Allegheny—lIsaac Lightner,* David Beelor, William 
Karns, John Murray. 
Beaver—Matthew T. Kennedy,* John Ferguson.* 
Bedford—Abraham Weisel, M. Halderbaum. 
Berks—Samuel Moore, John Schrenk, John Pottie- 
ger, John Bachman. 
Bradford—W illiam Elwell. 
Bucks—John Apple, Abel M. Griffiths, Joseph Tho- 
mas. 
Butler—Samuel M. Lane.* 
Centre—James Macmanus. 
Chester—William K. Correy,* Robert Futhey,* 
Emmor Elton, Robert Laverty. 
Columbia—Daniel Snyder. 
Crawford—Morrow B. Lowry, John P. Brawley. 
Cumberland—William Barr, Joseph Culver. 
Dauphin—Samuel H. Clark,* Benjamin Musser.* 
Delaware—Jobn P. Eyre.* 
Erie—James D. Dunlap,* Steven C. Lee.* 
Fayette—Aaron Bugher, John H. Deford. 
Franklin—Andrew Snively,* Peter Cook. 
Greene—Thomas P? Pollock. , 
Huntington—Jesse Moore,* Thomas Weston.* 
Indiane—John Cummins.* 
Jefferson, McKean and Warren—Lewis B. Dunham. 
Lancaster—Christian Kieffer,* Joseph. McClure,* 
Philip Von Neida,* Jacob Foreman,* Hugh An- 
drews,* Benjamin Pennell.* 
Lebanon—John Bruner.* 
Lehigh——Benjamin Fogel, Peter Haas. 
Luzerne—Hendrick B. Wright, A. Cartright. 
Lycoming, Clearfield and Clinton—James Gamble, 
George R, Barrett. 


— 
1° 8) 





Mercer-—James Banks,* James Montgomery.* 


| Huntington 


eee 
Mifflin, Juniata and Union—Jobn H. McCrun, « 
William Ross,* John A. Vanvalzah.* / 


M William Bean, William B. 
Charles ro “po 


Northampton and Monroe—Joseph ‘Kerr 
K. Heckman, Asa Packer. . » Jefferson 

Northumberland—David B. Montgomery. 

Perry—George Beaver. 

Philadelphia city—William A. Crabb,* E. Joy Moy. 
ris,* Wm. F. Boone,* James B. Beers,* John Rush, « 
George Sharswood,* C. B. 8 : 

Philade cou John Felton, John W. Ryan 
William Bonsell, John Painter, Joseph L. Hancock’ 
John J. McCahen, A. L. Roumfort, Thomas M. Seot;’ 

Schuylkiill—Christian M. Straub. 

Somerset and Cambria—John Hanna,* John Royer, 

a—Calvin Leet. 

Tioga and Potter—D. L. Sherwood. 

Venango and Clarion—James R. Snowden. 

Washington—W allace Mc Williams, James McFar- 
ren, Jesse Martin. 

Wayne and Pike—J. H. Broadhead. 

Westmoreland—-Samuel Hill, William Johnson. 

York—James Garretson, Adam Ebaugh, William 
S. Picking. 

The names with a * are whigs. 

RECAPITULATION. 
1841. 


Whig. Opp. 


Countie Wh en 

8. io. VB. 
Adams ‘ 
Armstrong 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Centre 
Chester 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Erie 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Greene 


Indiana 

Jefferson, McKean and 
Warren 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming, Clearfield 
and Clinton 

Mercer 

Mifflin, Juniata and 
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Union 
Montgomery 
Northampton and 

Monroe 
Northumberland 
Perry 
Philadelphia city 
Philadelphia county 
Schuylkill 
Somerset and Cambria 
Susquehanna 
Tioga and Potter 
Venango and Clarion 
Washington 
Wayne and Pike 
Westmoreland 
York 
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36 64 51 49 


Appointment. John B. Butler, has been appoint- 
ed, by Gov. Porter, canal commissioner. 


MARYLAND. 

Evection statistics. One of our friendly corres 

ndents sends us the following table—which it will 
fs observed is caleulated upon the supposition that 
Mr. Thomas’ majority was as at first announced In 
the newspapers 539 votes, instead of 639, as in fact it 
proved to be. Our correspondent we presume ws 
not apprized of the error. 

Again, his calculation is predicated upon the sup- 
position that the same individuals yoted, or had 2 
right to vote, that voted at the presidential election. 
Now the fact is that a more considerable change 
occurs in this respect every year than those who have 
not attended to it minutely would imagine. This 
change occurs by removals, into and out of the re 
tive places—by persons becoming of age—by deaths 
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community of 300 voters, not remarkable for change, 
that there was a variation of about 40 votes every year 
from these causes’ alone. In the city of Baltimore 
we have no doubt it would average nearly the same 
jon. 
Peo erro the voters off the State of Maryland. 
Your respective editors placed before you the offi- 
cial statement of the two last important elections viz. 
1840 1841. 














Harrison, 33,533 Johnson, 28,420 

Van Buren, 28,759 Thomas, 28,959 
Total 62,292 Total 57,379 

Harrison’s maj. 4,774 Thomas maj. 539 

RECAPITULATION. 

Harrison, 33,533 28,759 Van Buren, 

Johnson, 28,420 28,959 Thomas, 

Divide by 2 61,953 57,718 








Average vote 30,976 28,859 maj. 2,117 

You perceive from ‘these facts, that 30,976 is the 
standard average Harrison vote, and 28,859 is the 
average Van Buren vote; maj. 2,117. 


Permit me to place before you the number of voters 
of the different cities and counties who staid at home 
or neglected to vote at the last election, 1841. Also 
the number who voted for Harrison, now Thomas. 





=e Se, 
$3. B25 k: § 
a= eos ss. 
2 §. 2 ig 3 
SZ— Sie Ss 
ss BR ‘£m 
1 Allegany, 236 none 86 
2 Annapolis, 8 11 none 
3 Anne Arundel, 499 20 none 
4 Baltimore city, 910 none 109 
5 Baltimore county, 537 302 none 
6 Calvert, - 58 72 none 
7 Caroline, 85 none 14 
8 Cecil, 260 19 none 
9 Charles, 228 72 none 
10 Carroll, 110 none 8 
11 Dorchester, 239 23 none 
12 Frederick, 375 none 165 — 
13 Harford, 228 88 none 
14 Kent, 81 none 11 
15 Montgomery, 190 none 65 
16 Prince George’s, 182 none 26 
17 Queen Anne, 76 none 55 
18 Somerset, 382 46 none 
19 St. Mary’s, 153 none 35 
20 Talbot, 66 none 93 
21 Washington, 289 none 56 
22 Worcester, 210 none 7 
5402 653 730 


Agreeable to the returns of the different districts 
it appears that 5,402 voters who voted for Harrison 
did not vote the last election, 184l1—also 653 who 
voted for Van Buren, did not vote—and 730 who 
voted for Harrison voted for Thomas. 

All which, respectfully submitted for your consid- 
eration, without comment, by AN OBSERVER. 

Nouv. 1841. 


GEORGIA. 

E.ection. The legislature of Georgia on the 2d 
inst. opened the returns of the late election for go- 
vernor of that state, and the sesult was as follows: 

For Charles J. McDonald, Van Buren _ 37,847 
William C. Dawson, whig - 33,703 


Van Buren majority, 4,144 

The return of the election in Muscogee county, 

where Gov. McDonald had a majority of 42 votes 
did not reach its destination. 





ALABAMA. 

Lecistature. Tuscaloosa, Nov. 4, 1841. Thetwo 
houses of the Alabama legislature organized by the 
election of major N. Terry, of Limestone, president, 
and Dr. Moore, of Madison, speaker, both V. Buren, 
and without opposition. Philpot is elected secretary 
of the senate, and Tunstall clerk of the house. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

E.ection. The election in Mississippi for govern- 
or, members of the legislature, two members of con- 
gress, and a great number of state officers besides, 
commenced on Mouday, Ist ‘instant, and continued 
for three days. Mississippi is the only state unrepre- 
sented in congress. The two members to be elected, 
with those to be chosen to fill vacancies by resigna- 
tions, will complete the house of representatives. 

The whig candidate for governor is D. O. Shattuck; 
the Van Buren anti-bond candidate is T. A. Tucker. 

The whig candidates for congress are Adam.L. 
Bingaman and William R. Harley; the Van Buren 





son. ; {Nat. Int. 


‘ LOUISIANA. 

Yettow Fever in New Orteans. A letter from 
New Orleans to the New York Commercial, dated 
October 29th, states that the yellow fever had ceased 
to attack new cases,and adds: . . 

In order to demonstrate most conclusively the fa- 
tality of the epidemic during the past season, I have 
taken the trouble to sum up the total mortality, since 
the outbreak of the fever, commencing on the Ist of 
gry and ending yesterday, which comprises a pe- 
riod of twelve weeks and five days. The result is as 














follows: 

Weeks. Total. Yellow fever. 
Ist. . é é . 67 5 
Oia ‘ ‘ ‘ 80 4 
3d iw : é : . 102 23 
4th ‘ ‘ ‘ - © 146 72 
5th . ‘ ‘ : . 174 105 
6th ; , . ‘ 245 164 
7th . ‘ ‘ , - 292 220 
8th . A ; ° 327 259 
9th . ‘ ; ; - 259 180 

10th ‘ ‘ , : 188 115 
llth . , es eee - 151 93 
12th . , ‘ . 149 96 
13th . ° . , $e 37 
oa at ar } 2,249 1,372 

uried at Lafayette, from 
New Orleans, estimated. , 450 350 
2,699 1,722 


Showing an average weekly mortality of 211, of 
which 135 were of yellow fever. On comparing our 
summer population (80,000) with that of your city, 
(320,000), it will readily be perceived how unhealthy 
the past season has been. The average number of 
deaths in New York is about 200 per week, while in 
this city, with a population one-fourth of yours, the 
above figures have succeeded for thirteen weeks in 
succession. 


eee 


TENNESSEE. 


The reply of Mr. Foster to the Van Buren senators 
of this state has elicited from them an address to the 
people of the state, and this in turn has called forth 
again a reply by card from him. 


Leeistature. The resolution to go into the elec- 
tion of senators was rejected on the 20th in the 


senate, by a majority of one (13 to 12)—and thus the 
matter stands. 


Mr. Crockett, recently a member of congress, has 
been elected by the legislature of this state, Deputy 
Attorney General for the ninth district of this state. 


The hon. Wiii1am C. Duntap was, on the 22d ult. 
elected judge of the eleventh judicial circuit of this 
state by the unanimous vote of the legislative con- 
vention. 


Gov. Po.k’s vALEDICTORY.—The two houses of 
the general assembly of Tennessee met at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church at Nashville, on the 15th, 
where Governor Polk addressed them and the citi- 
zens there assembled as follows: 


Gentlemen of the senate and the house of representatives, 
and fellow citizens: 

It may be regarded as the chief excellence of our 
free system of government, that it establishes a per- 
fect equality of rights among its citizens, and that 
the people rule. Their will is the supreme law; 
and of it, when expressed in the constitutional forms, 
there is and there ought to be no appeal. In retir- 
ing from their service, as | do with all cheerfulness, 
I avail myseif of the occasion to express to them 
my gratitude for the repeated manifestations of their 
confidence, which in past life ] have received at their 
hands. In retiring from the service of Tennessee, 
that proud commonwealth which occupies so lofty 
a position among her sister states, I can have but 
one desire, and that is, that her interests, her pros- 
perity, her honor, and the happiness of her people, 
may be preserved and advanced in whatsoever hands 
her government may be placed. She does indeed, 
occupy an enviable reputation, among her sisters of 
the confederacy. Her fame in our military annals 
is unsurpassed by that of any other state. She was 
the first of the sates, after ‘the old thirteen,” that 
furnished a chief magistrate to the Union—a chief 
magistrate who has left the indelible impress of his 
character and of the patriotism and wisdom of his 
administration upon his ae and to whose fame 
and eminent public services, but imperfect justice 
can be done until after he shall have been gathered 
to his fathers, a bourne to which full of years and 





full of honor, he is rapidly tending. In the number 


candidates are William M. Gwin and Jacob Thomp- of her population she is the fifth of the states. In 


the intelligence of her people she may justly claim a 
high rank. 

In serving the people of such a state, in various 
public trusts, for a period of near twenty years, it is 
a source of gratification to know that Ihave honest- 
ly maintained, and upon all suitable occasions pub- 
licly avowed the doctrines and opinions upon whit 
Ihave acted. I have deceived no man by a conceal- 
ment of sentiments which I entertained, nor profess- 
ed opinious in which I was not sincere. If {am ‘in 
error now, I have been in error during the whole 
period I have served the people. 

The present is neither the time nor the occasion to 
revive the discussion of political questions upon 
which we stand divided, and nothing certainly is fur- 
ther from my intention. 1 will only add, that I have 
an abiding and undiminished confidence in the pat- 
riotism, intelligence and capacity of the: le to 
maintain, preserve and perpetuate this most perfect 
model of well-regulated self-government among men 
ever devised by human wisdom. peg isthe 

In leaving the public employment, I carry with 
me into retirement the consciousness that I have 
constantly endeavored to discharge all my public 
duties faithfully; and I trust that the public interests 
which have at any time been committed to my hands, 
-have suflered no detriment by any agency of mine. 


OHIO. 

Leais.ature. The following is believed to be a 
correct list of the members of the next general as- 
sembly of this state. Those with a star affixed to 
their names, are whigs. 

SENATORS. 
Elected last year. 

Butler and Preble—Robert Haseltine. 

Delaware, Marion and Crawford—James H. God- 
man. 

Fairfield and Pickaway—Samuel Spangler. 

Franklin, Madison and Clark—Alexander Waddle.* 

Hamilton—George W. Holmes. 

Huron and Erie—Joseph M. Root.* 

Knox and Coshechowiv tan Leonard. 

Licking—B. B. Taylor. ° 

Medina and Lorain—James 8S. Carpenter.* 

Miami, Darke, Mercer and Shelby—W. 1. Thomas.* 

Montgomery—Joseph Barnett. 

Portage and Summit—Elisha N. Sill.* ane 

Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood and OgGwa—John 
Goodin. 

Stark—Jacob Hostetter. 

Trumbull—John Crowell.* 

Tuscarawas and Holmes—Benjamin Ream. 

Warren and Greene—Isaac 8. ‘Perkins.* 

Wayne—Y. H. Harris. 

Elected this year. 

Adams, Highland and Fayette—William Robbins. 

Athens and Meigs—Abraham Van Vorhes.* 

Astabula and tal alae a0 F. Wade.* 

Belmont and Harrison—Chauncey Dewey.* 

Champaign, Logan and Union—Benjamin Stanton.* 

Clermont, Brown and Clinton—Grifhith Foos.* 

Columbiana—Charles M. Aten. 

Cuyahoga and Geauga—Seabury Ford.* 

Gallia, Lawrenee and Scioto—Simeon Nash.* 

Guernsey and Monroe—William C. Walton. 

Hamilton—James J. Faran. 

Hocking, Ross, Pike and Jackson—Allen Latham. 

Jefferson and Carroll—James Mitchell. 

Lucas, Williams, Henry, Pauldiug, Putnam, Van 
Wert, Allen and Hardin—Jacob Clark. 

Muskingum—James Henderson.* 

Richland—-Thomas W. Bartley. 








Washington, Morgan and Perry— Alexandé? McCon- 
nell and John Ritchey. 
RECAPITULATION. 

W hig. Opposition. 
Muskingum . 1 | Ross, Pike, &c. 1 
Harrison and Belmont 1 | Hamilton 1 
Logan, &c. 1 | Richland lL 
Clinton, &c. 1 | Jefferson and.Carroll 1 
Cuyahoga, &c. 1 | Washington; &c. 2 
Ashtabula, &c. 1 | Guernsey and Monroe 1 
Athens and Meigs 1 | Columbiana 1 
Gallia, &c. 1 | Highland, &c. 1 

Lucas, &c. 1 

8 10 

Elected last year 9 | Elected last year 9 
17 19 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Adams, Highland aud Fayette—Abraham Lowman* 
and John A. Smith.* 

Ashtabula—S. ¥. Taylor.* 

Athens and Meigs—J. B. Ackley* and Stephen Ti- 
tus.* 

Belmont— William Workman and Samuel Dunn. 


Butler—J. B. McFarland and James McCloskey, 
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Champaign—W illiam B. McCrea.* 
Clermont, Brown and Clinton—R. W. Clarke,* Gi- 
deon Dunham* and Stephen Evans.* 
Columbiana—John M. Jenkins. 
Coshocton—Jesse Meredith. 
Cuyahoga—Thomas M. Kelley.* © ° 
Delaware, Marion and Crawford—Thomas W. Pow- 
ell,* George W. and James Griffith. 
Fairfield —William McLung. 
we ee Medbury* and Joseph Cheno- 
Gallia, Lawrence and Scioto—Moses Gregory.* 
Geauga—Alpheus Morrell.* 
Greene—John Fudge.* 
- Guernsey—Turner G. Brown.* 
Hamilton—William S. Hatch, James H. Ewing, 
Oliver Jones and Robert Moore. 
osiah Scott.* 
Hocking, Ross, Pike and Jackson—Daniel Kershaw, 
John James and LeGrand Byington. 
Huron and Erie—Eleutheros Cooke.* 
' Jefferson and Carroll—Matthew Atkinson and Jo- 
seph Kithcart. 
Knox—Caleb J. McNulty. 
pe eigi tome of sad ‘queer 
Licking—Isaac Green and Jonathan Smith. 
and Union—William C. Lawrence.* 
Lorain—Albert A. Bliss.* 





| In Sept. 1841. 
Life & Trust Co. 552,207 11,009 38,750 
Commercial bank, 1,417,513 38,545 ~ 659,865 
Franklin bank, 1,191,135 84,006 61,335 
Lafayette bank, 1,371,552 62,231 303,161 
Miami Exporting Co. 194,342 14,385 138,463 
Total, — 4,726,749 210,176 1,201,535 
Reduction, $5,262,023 1,103;056 1,654,154 


INDIANA. 

The hon. Richarp W. Tuompson, of this state has 
addressed a letter to his constituents of the second 
congressional district, in which we regret to see that 
he announces it as his intention to retire from public 
life at the close of his — term. We regret this, 
not only on account of the high promise of general 
utility which Mr. T. has hon during his short 
service in congress, but because we shall lose by his 
retirement an able#nd zealous friend of our local 
interests. [Nat. Int. 








AN INDIAN TREATY-GROUND. 





For the following interesting narrative of pro- 
ceedings, connected with the*late attempt on the part 


Ticas, Williams, Henry, Paulding, Putnam, Van” of the U. States government to make a treaty with 
? ’ ? ’ 


Wert, Alien and Hardin—James B. Stedman and J. 
W. Waters. 
Madison and Clark—Stephen M. Wheeler.* 
Medina—Lorenzo Warner.* 


the Sac and Fox Indians for the purchase of the 
lands on which they reside in the territory of Iowa, 
we are indebted to the editor of the Burlington Hawk. 


Miami, Darke, Mercer and Shelby—Justin Hamilton,* | °Y who was among the number of citizens of the 


Isaac N. Gard* and Joseph S. Updegraff.* 

Monroe—Cornelius Okey. 

Monigomery—Robert C. Schenk* and Silas H. 
Smith.* 

Muskingum—David Chambers* and Charles Bow- 
en.* 

Pickaway—Joseph Olds.* 

Portage—Jason Streator.* 

Preble—Joseph S. Hawkins.* 

Richland—J. P. Henderson and R. W. Cahill. 

Seneca, Sandusky, Hancock, Wood and Ottawa—Amos 
E. Wood and George W. Baird. 

Stark—Enos Raffensparger. 

Summit—Rufus P. Spalding and Simon Perkins, jr.* 

Trumbull—John Briggs. 

Tuscarawas and Holmes—James Hockinberry and 
David McConnell. 

Warren—John Probasco, jr.* 





Washington, Morgan and Perry—Truxton Lyon and 
Daniel Kelly. 
Wayne arles Walcott. 
RECAPITULATION: 
W hig. Opposition. 
Franklin . 2 | Fairfield F 1 
Montgomery 2 | Licking Q 
Pickaway 1 | Delaware, &c. 2 
Clark and Madison 1 | Ross, Pike, &c. 3 
Delaware, &c. 1 | Knox 1 
Muskingum 2 | Hamilton 4 
Warren 1 | Belmont Q 
Preble 1 | Butler 2 
Miami, &c. 3 | Richland 2 
Medina 1 | Seneca, &c. 2 
Cuyahoga 1 | Jefferson, &c. 2 
Huron and Erie 1 | Washington, &c. 2 
1 | Wayne 1 
Champaign 1 | Coshocton 1 
Greene 1 | Columbiana 1 
Harrison 1 | Tuscarawas, &c. 2 
Clinton, gc. 3 | Summit 1 
Lorain 1 | Trumbull 1 
Summit 1 | Monroe 1 
Portage 1 | Stark 1 
Guernsey 1 | Highland, &c. 1 
Lake 1 | Lucas, &e. D) 
Ashtabula 1 
Geauga 1 
Athens and Meigs 2 
Gallia, &c. 1 
Highland, &c. 1 
35 37 


Crvciswati Banks. The Cincinnati Gazette gives 
the following comparative table, showing the reduc- 
tion in the discount and circulation, and in the 
amount of specie on hand since January, 1837, of 
the following Cincinnati banks: 





In Jan. 1837. Diseconnts. Specie. Circulation. 
Life & Trust Co. $1,423,265 169,007 393,595 
Commercial bank, 3,816,040 654,561 1,115,548 
Franklin bank, 1,073,150 239,559 485,878 
Lafayette bank, 1,982,648 141,872 478,033 
Miami Exporting Co. 683,666 108,223 383,645 

Total, $9,888,372 1,313,232 2,855,699 


territory who visited the Indian country on the occa- 
sion: 
Sac and Fox agency, Oct. 16, 1841. 

We were fortunate in having arrived at this place 
on Monday last, before any business had been trans- 
acted. Governor Chambers and Mr. Crawford, two 
of the commissioners, having arrived the day be- 
fore, the several bands paid their respects to them 
shortly after our arrival. The Indians were clothed 
in their best, and being well mounted presented a 
most imposing appearance. 
shaking hands being ended, they had a talk with the 
governor and Mr. Crawford, the burden of which 
was that they were very much gratified at their 
visit, and expressed themselves much pleased at the 
happy issue to which the governor and agent had 
brought their long standing difficulties, so that now 
the several bands connected with their nation had the 
most amicable feeling towards each other. Directly 
after this interview we learn that Poweshiek’s and 
Keokuk’s bands were about to go through the cere- 
mony of ‘‘smoking for horses.”” This being new to 
most present, excited considerable curiosity and as 
our readers may be equality curious, we shall attempt 
to give them a description of it. 

Poweshiek, with his band, assembled on the beau- 
tiful lawn in front of the agency house, and com- 
menced the ceremony by ranging his followers in a 
sitting posture on the ground. Keokuk and his band 
took their position about twenty paces immediately 
in front. These remained standing. Presently one of 
Keokuk’s men crossed over to the other band, leading 
a horse with one hand and carrying a pipe in the 
other. Having selected his man, he handed him the 
pipe; after it was taken and smoked, he then placed 
the bridle in the smoker’s hand and presented him 
with the horse. The horse was then led off to the 
rear of Poweshiek’s band by the man who had re- 
ceived it, the donor retiring in great glee to his com- 
panions opposite. Immediately after and in quick 
succession several horses, amounting to thirteen, 
were smoked for and given in the same way. The 
most interesting part of the ceremony consisted in 
seeing Keokuk leading a horse with a small boy, 
about six or seven years old, mounted on him. Just 
before he arrived at the place of presentation, he 
lifted the boy off the horse, placed the bridle in his 
hand, and then handed the pipe to one of the Powe- 
shiek’s men, at the same time directing the boy to 

ive the horse to the man to whom he give the pipe. 
hat added the most interest to this transaction was 
the fact ihat this little boy is 4 Sioux prisoner, who 
has been adopted by Keokuk, and is treated by him 
as kindly—and perhaps more so—as an only son. It 
is known that the Sioux are the most deadly enemies 
of the Sacs and Foxes, and the tenderness with 
which this child is treated may appear strange to 
those who are not aware that it is a custom among 
various tribes so to treat the children of their ene- 
mies who are taken in battle. Several have offered 
to take this child, and Mr. William Phelps promised 
to bring it up and educate it with his own children, 
if Keokuk would give him up; another offered two 
horses for the child, but all these propositions were 
peremptorily declined by O. K. as Keokuk is now 





———— 
It is surprising to see the excitement this “smok 
| ing for horses” produces among the Indians. They 
not only gave away horses, but blankets, whole piece, 
of calico, every article of dress, and one Indian, 
who had on a handsome military coat, for which he 
probably allowed the trader from whom he purchas. 
ed it one hundred dollars took that from his back and 
presented it to the Indian who had smoked fo; it 
Another absolutely stripped off all his clothing, say. 
ing his leggings, breech-cloth, and moccasins, ang 
gave them away in the same manner. When the 
above ceremony is conducted between two distinct 
tribes, it has another appendage, which was not put 
in requisition at thistime. It is this: the Indian wi, 
makes the present starts off with a bridle and Pipe in 
one hand and a common Indian whip in the other. 
The receivers or donees sit in a row, with their backs 
all bared. He approaches, and, after selecting his 
man, lays on the whip with all his might. If the 
man does not flinch under two or three “licks” oy 
his bare back, the pipe is handed him, and, afte; 
taking a “‘whiff,” he receives the horse, or whateye, 
else it may be. If, however, he should make the least 
movement, or appear to writhe under the lash the 
present is withheld from him, and he is called , 
cc uaw.”’ 

e have been thus particular in describing this 
ceremony, supposing many of our readers unac- 
quainted with its details, and because nothing of more 
novelty has transpired since our arrival. Directly 
after the “smoking” was over, Keokuk made a speech, 
and the Indians dispersed. 

The dragoons, who are stationed here to protect 
the Indians, then turned out and went through vari- 
ous evolutions, exhibiting a precision in all their 
movements which reflected credit on their command- 
er, and a state of discipline which can hardly be 
found out of the regular service. This company is 
composed of fine looking men. They are command- 
ed by Lieutenant McCrate, who isa noble, gallant 
officer, and by his modest, gentlemanly deportment 
in the private circle has endeared himself to all his 
acquaintance. The manceuvrings of this corps great- 
ly delighted the Indians, who, while they care little 


The usual ceremony of| for infantry, stand in great awe of mounted sol- 


diers. Each man in the company is armed with a 
sabre, pair of pistols, and a “carbine,” or short mus- 
ket, with a very long bayonet. Since they have 
been stationed here, which is about a fortnight, they 
have done considerable service. It is known thatall 
trespassers on the Indian lands were warned by the 
agent, in pursuance of instructions, to leave the 
‘country this side of the line by the Ist of October. 
Several left; and among them one man _ had secreted 
his household effects under the floor, with the evi- 
dent intention of returning as soon as thé dragoons 
had gone, which he thought would be as soon as 
the payments and treaty were over. Not knowing 
any thing of what was under the house, the dragoons 
set fire to it, as they had done to fifteen or eighteen 
other cabins, and burned it up, with all its contents. 
| It was reported in the settlements that Smith’s house 
had shared a similar fate, but it is not so; he gave up 
the keys and the house was spared. Public senti- 
ment, we are glad to find, seems to accord with 
this action on the part of the government officers; 
and it certainly has given the Indians confidence 
in their protectors. Infringements on the Indian ter- 
ritory will not be tolerated by the administrators of 
the government in these parts, depredators may rest 
assured. 


In the evening we visited Hardfish’s encampment. 
Before, however, mentioving the circumstances 0! 
our visit, we shall endeavor to describe the various 
localities. As you approach the agency from the 
settlements, the whole landscape is most beautifully 
interpersed with prairie and delightful groves of 
timber. Within a few miles of it two of these 
groves nearly meet, as if disposed to kiss eath other. 
The prairie is just rolling enough in all this region 
to make excellent farms. The agency house, which 
is built in handsome style, is situated directly " 
front of an extensive grove of first rate timber, bav- 
ing a never failing stream suitable for stock, running 
within a few hundred yards of its rear; and in front, 
for about a mile in extent each way, lies a et 
prairie, most of which is under a high state of cv ‘ 
tivation, called the agency farm. Directly to the 
east, in an enclosure, is the encampment of the dra- 
goons. As you go beyond the agency, and less than 
a mile to the southwest of it, you come to the en- 
campment of Hardfish. About two or three wd 
dred yards to the south, near a branch, the ery 
ton encampment may be seen composed of ey :. 
dozen tents, all crowded with a set of as jolly ' ; 
lows as ever “‘carmped out.” About half a mile on 
of the agency house, Poweshiek’s band ge meer 
their encampment. Near the road, and pao 
south of this encampment, stands the new coun 








called. 


house. These with numerous individual encamp- 
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nsemble of the vicinity of the | dressed them. It had been intimated to him that as 
ments, on oes interpreter’s Sng black- | soon as the individual payment was made the cade 
aoe house and shop, and the old council house. | would probably scatter, and thus frustrate the prin- 
res t one mile west the farm issituated. It is high- | cipal object of the commissioners in their attempt to 
Anpe Itivated; upwards of one hundred acres of|holda treaty. He informed the Indians that he 
heat have been sown this season, which looks re-| wished the chiefs to pledge themselves for their se- 
= rkably well. Large quantities of corn, potatoes, | veral bands, that they would remain on the ground 
pene s and melons, besides stock, have also been | after the individual payment was made, as the com- 
raised on it, the whole reflecting much credit on Mr. | missioners had much of importance to say to them.| nearly the same political interrogatories, to which 
Carr, the goverment farmer. Te The chiefs required till the next morning to make up| answers are requested. 

Our visit at Hardfish’s tent was quite interesting. | their minds as to giving this pledge. Forty-one thou-| ‘The scope of the inquiries is a flattering proof of 
We found most of the squaws cooking, which added | sand dollars were then distributed to the several | the interest that some of my countrymen take in the 
much novelty to the scene. To see upwards of two chiefs. The chiefs handed the bundles of Missouri| opinions that I have formed on certain great princi- 
hundred tents with a large fire at the mouth of each | bank bills around among their people, each headman | ples of abiding importance to the success of our sys- 
on a dark night was quite imposing. While the la- taking them in his hands. While it was thus passed | tems of government; and as I have nothing to con- 
dies were employed in cooking, some of the young| about, a bundle containing twenty-six thousand dol-| ceal, if nothing of value to communicate, I shall, at 
men were engaged in dancing, others again were lars was handed to Kishkakosh, who shrewdly asked | once, without policy or reserve, and in the form of a 
singing war songs in their tents. We visited Nash-| if he might go away with it. On the breaking up of circular, comply with their several requests. 
easkuk’s (young Black Hawk) tent, where we found the council to-day we found Goy. Doty at the agen-| Party politics. Although, from early manhood, I 
him with his handsome young wife and child, more | cy house, who had arrived a few hours previous, and | haye, by the profession of arms, in defence of coun- 
comfortably and neatly fixed than many white fami- of course the commission was now full. — try, been thrown out of the arena of party politics, 
lies in regular built houses. This young man excites On Friday morning, very early, the chiefs inform- yet I have never ceased t6 be an attentive observer 
more interest than almost any other Indian. He be-| ed the commissioners that they could not accede to| of public events, and thus, I believe, there has scarce- 
longs to this band. Next to his tent may be found the — required of them, as some of their people | jy been a discussion of moment in congress, within 
his mother, who is still as polite to strangers as she | might leave after the individual payment was made;| my time, on which I did not form, and modestly, but 
was in the life time of her late lamented chief. and, rather than be thought to have deceived the com-| firmly, express, a passing opinion. : 

On Tuesday, the commissioners met the several | missioners, they declined giving the pledge. _This A mere youth, I felt the liveliest joy when the alien 
bands at the council house, for the purpose of giving frankness and honesty on the part of the chiefs is! and sedition laws expired in the triumph of Mr. Jef- 
them a talk relative to the manner in which they | highly commendable, and shows that they have some| ferson. From 1806 | was old enough, by speech and 
would receive their second annual payment, two of| honor in their composition, if they are Indians. This | pen, to call for a prompt and energetic redress of our 
which were now due. They had ata previous coun-| was good news for those who had been waiting for| wrongs suffered from Great Britain under her orders 
cil determined to receive their first payment through | the treaty. Pr ioe ations were immediately made, | in council, attack on the Chesapeake frigate, and 
their chiefs. Gov. Chambers congratulated the In-| and the council house was crowded at an early hour. | long continued impressment of our seamen; and when 
dians on the settlement of their difficulties, and hoped| _ Mr. Crawford, superintendent of Indian affairs at| the war of 1812 at length came, | was among the first 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL SCOTT. 
Wasuineton, OcTrosBer 25, 1841. 
GentLEMEN: I have lately had the honor to receive 
many letters from as many different states, each pro- 
pounding, on the part of the writer and his neighbors, 






































that they would now come to some harmonious con- 
clusion among themselves, without the influence of 
the traders. He commented pretty severely on the 
course and influence of the traders, and told them he 
should leave a guard around the courcil house, at 
which place he would leave them to consult among 


Washington, in accordance with his instructions, 
made a proposition to the Indians, which was briefly 
this: The Indians were to cede all their lands to the 


such cession promised to convey the Indians to the 
north and give them a place on the land recently pur- 





themselves, without the presence of a single white 
man, including even the interpreters. He told them 
he should look for an answer from them the next 
morning. 

On Wednesday, the commissioners and Indians 
again assembled at the council house. All the chiefs 
and head men spoke on the subject of the second pay- 


chased from the Sioux by Governor Doty. For their 
safety, government promised to erect three forts and 


and longest in the presence of the foe. The insults 
received from the French directory, their depreda- 
tions on our commerce, renewed under Napoleon’s 


United States. The government on being assured of | decrees, (Berlin and Milan), which followed the 


British orders in council, also largely shared in my 
indignant reprobation. 

The administrations of Mr. Madison and Mr. Mon- 
roe, like that of Mr. Jefferson, had in their respective 





'man them; it also promised to erect for each family 
| a house to cost $150, with six acres of land fenced and 


| ploughed; the chiefs to have each a house at double 
the cost with twelve acres attached. They were| 
| also to be furnished with agricultural implements; a 


periods, my humble, but hearty approbation; and I 
have since censured nothing in either but the sale of 
a part, and the dismantling of the remainder of our 
navy, the gun-boat system of defence that followed, 














ment. The purport of their talk was that they had 
concluded to receive it by heads of families. It ap- 
peared, however, that the very men who were the | 
most strenuous for this mode of payment from the 
first, and who had permitted this question to foster 
the feud and bitter feeling which has for the last two 
years existed between them, were now most anxious 
that it should be made in the usual way. They could 
now see that by paying individuals, the traders were | 
less likely to get their pay than by the old mode. It 
was anticipated that as soon as the heads of families 
received their share, instead of paying their old 
debts, they would scatter their money for new pur- 
chases, whereas, if it was paid to the chiefs, they 
would pay it out for the liquidation of their old debts. | 
After the Indians had expressed their determina- 
tion to be paid in the new mode, it was necessary be- 
fore proceeding any further to take a census of the 
whole nation and ascertain the number in each fami- | 
ly. The agent (Capt. Beach) then informed the In-| 
dians about the order in which he should take the 
census, and required that all the chiefs should be’ 


schoolmaster was likewise to be provided and a 
school house erected. 


The proposition was left with the Indians, and they 
were to meet again at 12 o’clock on Saturday. On 
Saturday they met, but the Indians gave notice that 
they were not prepared to give an answer. They 
met again on Sunday at 10 o’clock and informed the 
commissioners that they could not accede to the pro- 
positions of government. Keokuk, since their recon- 
ciliation, has again become their chief orator. He 
objected to going north, and seemed quite eloquent, 
as he dwelt upon the claims his people had to the 
country they now occupied—that they had gained it 
fairly by conquest, and that they did not want to 
leave it. He spoke in the most ironical manner of | 

| 











the attempt to build houses and establish schools 


among them. They were free, and wished to remain | 
free as air. Of course, this broke up the treaty. 

To the thousands who are anxiously wishing for a 
new purchase, we would say, by way of consolation, 
that the prospect of making a purchase between now 
and next summer is very fair. Few will be sorry 





and the indefinite embargo; which, orippling us for 


war, by destroying our commerce and finances, and 
oppressing agriculture, wag long continued without 
redressing one outrage from abroad. 

I give this little sketch of the growth of my party 
feelings or opinions, unimportant perhaps, except to 
myself and a few partial friends, to show that, if I 
have never been a federalist, in any party sense of 
the term, so neither have I been a jacobin, an imprac- 
ticable or abstractionist in any sense whatever; but 
always an old fashioned republican, devoted to the 
support of law and order; a democratic whig, just as 
all my family had been whigs in the great struggle 
for national freedom and independence. 

The judiciary. From an early and long-continued 
study of elementary law, my mind has ever been im- 
bued with a deep reverence for the bench—state and 
federal—an indipendent department in our system of 
government, and which, holding neither the purse to 
corrupt, nor the sword of power to terrify, addresses 
itself only with the mild force of persuasive reason to 
the intelligence and virtue of the whole community. 
By the federal constitution, every possible safeguard 


preenn during the whole process, so that they might that the purchase was not made, on the terms pro-| is provided to shield its judiciary against fleeting pre- 


e a check on each other, and detect fraud if any 


was attempted to be practised. Gov. Chambers also houses, and plough up the ground, and perform the 


posed. To erect the forts and the large number of | 


judice, political rancor and party dependence, to 
which legislators and the executive are unavoidably, 























informed them if he found a single family give in| other preliminary engagements proposed by govern-| directed, and constantly exposed. Hence, to the ‘‘one 
more than its actual number, he should deprive it of ment, would have occupied nearly three years; and supreme court” is wisely extended (by “appellate 
every cent ofthe payment. The agent commenced, as government had pledged itself that the Indians: jurisdiction”) ‘all cases in law and equity, arising 
taking the census on Wednesday afternoon, and by should not be removed until every thing was prepar-, under this constitution, the laws of the United States, 
noon the next day he had completed it. Such expe-| ed for them, they of course would not have left lowa and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
dition and promptitude on this occasion is highly cre- | until government had complied with its engagements. | their authority. — 
ditable to the agent. While the census was being| We believe that representations will be made to go-' Looking to this express provision I have always 
taken, the Indians seemed to have much sport among | vernment, and the people interested should petition held that when a doubtful question, arising under ei- 
themselves. As each representative head of a fami-| congress, so as to induce the government to acquiesce | ther the constitution itself, the supreme law of the 
ly would come up with his bundle of little sticks, to, in the proposigpn to purchase one-half of the Sac and land, under an act of congress, or a treaty, has once 
show the number in his or her family, numerous Fox country, say as high up as the Racoon Fork, | been solemnly adjudicated by that court, the Pate 
jokes were passed on both sides, either about the which place is upwards of one hundred miles west of | of the dicision ought to be taken by all as definitively 
name or the queer way in which the interpreter spoke | our present boundary. We know from individual | settled—unless, indeed, it be gpon a rehearing before 
it, or about their families, children, &c. Afier the personal intercourse with the Indians that they are | the same tribunal. This appears to me too clear for 
census was taken, it appeared that the whole nation of willing to sell half. If such a purchase should be ' disputation; for the court is not only declared to be 
Sacs and Foxes only amounted to just twenty-three hun-| made, the Indians could move beyond the boundary | supreme, and hence there can be no bench beyond; 
dred. Mr, Mitchell, the superintendent at St. Louis, at a moment’s notice, and the government could but to congress is only given the power to constitute 
who is now here, says that at the lasttreaty at Rock come into immediate possession of a large and beau- “inferior” tribunals. By appeals to the supreme 
Island. in. 1832, he saw nearly fifteen hundred warriors tiful tract of country. » | court, a settlement was intended to be reached, and 
on horseback, who belonged to this same nation, and| We are informed by those who have travelled se-| anarchy, through a long distraction of the public 
the nation could not then have numbered much less; veral hundred miles above the Racoon Fork, that mind, on great questions of legislative and executive 
than eight thousand people. What a melancholy dif-| the country is not at all desirable after you get fifty power, thus rendered impossible. Practically, there- 
ference nine years have made among them! or seventy miles above that point. The country fore, for the people, and especially their functiona- 
In the afternoon of Thursday the money was con- abounds in elk and buffalo. Captain McCrate in- ries, to deny, to disturb or impugn principles thus 
veyed to the council house. The agent informed the formed us that he saw about seven hundred elk inone constitutionally established, stri ces me as of evil ex- 
Indians that he was now ready to pay them their last, drove, and that it took the dragoons half a day to ample, if not of a direct revolutionary tendency, ex- 
year’s annuity in the manner agreed upon; before he | cross the trail of one drove of butfaloes. At our lei- | cept, indeed, in the case of a judicial decision enlarg- 
proceeded to pay them, however, the governor ad-' sure we shall speak on the subject more at large. ing power and against liberty; and any dangerous er- 
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the people. Misconstructions of law, other than th 













datory or declaratory acts of congress. 






constitution, could only have 
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against other acts of hasty or violent legislation. 


first or seco tho: 
diciary—the balance-wheel of the system—does no 


particularly created? or rather—would not that de 


government. 


the purse also. 


nue. The apothegm—make us executors, we care no 


passes through their hands! 


growth o 


see or to conceive. 


bills and extra gazettes, sufficient (if read) to sap the 
of the custom house mercenaries in the large cities, 
living on the public, neglecting every duty for party 
meetings and the polls, and rendering to power the 
most bribe-worthy services?—of district attornies and 
collectors—rambling missionaries, defending every 


to maintain power in the hands of their patron? All 
who have reflected on the foregoing facts must be 
ready to affirm—that executive patronage “has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

I hope, then, by an early amendment of the consti- 


The regulation of patronage would properly follow. 
There can be no good reason why the veto should 


the beneiit of reflection, at the end of ten days from 
the return of the bill. An amendment to this effect 
would still leave the president—the general repre- 
sentative of every state and district—armed with the 
votes of all the members, absent at the moment, from 
the respective houses; and there will always be some 
members absent from both. 

Rotation in office. e inquiry under this head is 
not definite in any letter before me. It, however, is 
presumed to refer: 1. To governors and secretaries 
of territories, and some of the judges therein; district 


the customs; marshals, postmasters whose commis- 
sions amount to a thousand doljars per annwm; navy 
agents; registers and receivers of land offices; sur- 
veyors general of Jands, and Indian agents—all of 
whom are, by law, appointed for a term of four years, 
but subject, by express enactment, (except the judges) 
to be removed at pleasure;—2. Tc a high class of ci- 
vil officers (next to the chiefs) in the erecutive de- 

artments at Washington; other high functionaries— 
Sorel ministers, secretaries of legation and consuls; 
postmasters whose commissions amount to less than 





ror of this sort can always be easily corrected (and a thousand dollars per annum; superintendents of In- 

should be only corrected) by an amendment of the | dian affairs, Indian sub-agents, &c. &c.—all appoint- 

constitution, in ope of the modes prescribed by that |ed, without limitation as to time, 

instrument itself—the organic law of the states and | practice—not by apo law—to be a 
0 


constitution, are yet more readily corrected by amen-| very many of the principals included above, which 


‘ 4 deputies, appraisers, weighers, gaugers, sub-inspec- 
The executive veto. This, b ey Pa ¥ oe tors, store-keepers, light-house keepers, &c. &e:—all 
enable the president to defend his own rightful pow- | @Ppointed and subject to removal, as under the se- 
ess; 2. 
To enable him to forbid other legislative infractions ed—! , 
of the Oe tes, and 3. To Scent the country | those functionaries (amounting to many oreo | 


“It is hardly possible to conceive a case, under the | PY original appointments? If yes— W hen? 
of those heads, against which the ju- | Part only— Which? 


afford, of itself, all the security that the people can 


ee rig ‘oithont the protection of either the bench or just distinction between the claims of the two classes 
’ 4 

the veto—would the executive sepertapent, yore 

so super-judicial of late years) be too weak to fu . 

the strictly executive functions for which it was more |S¥bordinate servants of the country, merely for the 


partment still be the most powerful, for evil, in the | Patronage, already too much swollen—I am obliged 


The president is, under the checks of the constitu- | Policy and justice of such changes—1. Because, for 
tion and law, rightfully invested with the power of |the able and prompt execution of public business, 
the sword, and he has again and again had that of much official experience, in a great number of parti- 
The houses of congress, it is true, 
lay taxes, fix imposts and regulate the sales of the 
apse domain; but it is he (through his agents), who 

andles the proceeds. From 1833 to 1836 (to say 
nothing of the present) he alone nominated and dis- 
missed all the agents who kept, as well as those who be found in a state of honorable poverty, the result 
collected, distributed and disbursed the public reve- 


who are your legatees, has a frightful application to 
such agents and the immense treasure that annually 


The rapid increase and spread of population, the | ?°t fail to outrage the moral sense of entire commu- 
f national wealth, the amount of revenue 

collected and disbursed, the new relations (by the ex- xper! 
tension of commerce) with foreign countries; the ad- | then made upon the sensibilities of the country, and 
ditional appointments at home and abroad, the num- 
ber and value of contracts—all constantly and neces- sued. 
sarily on the increase—a general decay in morals, t 
perhaps as great in congress as elsewhere; the habit turn out, not only on a change of president, but in 
that we have seen prevail during several presidential 
terms, of filling public 6ffices with but little or no 
regard to moral standing, have, taken together, al- 
ready opened to the head of the government elements | P : é 
of power and corruption, which it was impossible for | tion to this rule, a government of the people, resting 
the framers and adopters of the constitution to fore- > an i B succe: 
Who, at that distant day, for fully maintained; for a blind or vicious distribution 
example, ever dreamed of the spectacles which have : { 
racebliy disgusted every honest Ot ce ane postmas- | the highest example, beat down all that is taught in 
ters, mail contractors, mail agents and census takers, 
Cares the land with government pennies, hand- 


morals, public and private, of an entire generation? | tion yet mourns—the first, third, fourth, fifth and 
abuse of office—their own the most indecent, in order | his country, in declining a third election—which has 


tution, to see a reduction of the president’s veto.— | self. 


not be overcome by a bare majority in each house of | a second nomination. 
congress, of all the members elected to it—say, for | gain tendered to other aspirants—yield to me now; I 


attorneys, collectors, surveyors and naval officers of | suaded that this should be strictly limited; 2. To the 


et subject, in 
removed at 
e | pleasure; and 3. the assistants allowed by law to 


assistants are generally calied clerks—some of them 


cond head. 
I am asked—Whether (in my poor opinion) all 


or any of them, ought to be periodically supercede 
And ifa 


t| . We have seen that a great number of officers are 
filled for a term of years,and more without any limi- 
tation as toterm. I, however, can draw no line of 


upon the favor of country or government. 
Premising that regular periodical changes in the 


.|sake of change, would necessarily swell executive 


to add, that I more than doubt, on other grounds, the 


cular stations, is known to be necessary; 2. Because 
many office-holders, appointed under even reckless 
administrations, (such as we have seen), wil] always, 
after a time, be found of tried integrity and of equal 
industry and abilities; 3. Because, again, some may 


no less of stern integrity than of a long and exclusive 
t| devotion to the interests of the public; and 4. Be- 
cause, to remove such servants, or not to re-appoint 
them at the end of a term, would not only discourage 
Successors in a faithful discharge of duty, but could 


nities. I speak on this head from what | witnessed 
in 1829-30, of the cruel experiments on a large scale 


the mischiefs to the public interests which early en- 
What I would, therefore, humbly advise is this: to 


any and every week of the year, all office-holders 
known to be deficient in either honesty, capacity or 
industry, and to appoint in their stead men known to 
possess those qualities. Without an anxious atten- 


on virtue and intelligence, cannot long be success- 
of enormous patronage would soon, by the force of 


the church, the school house, and the college. 


One presidential term. Of the eight chief magis- 
trates that preceded General Harrison—whom a na- 


seventh presided over this union, respectively, two 
successive terms; the other three, but four years 
each; and every one of the eight, whilst in office, be- 
came a candidate for a second term. 

1 consider the sublime example, set by the father of 


been duly followed by four popular presidents, and 
would, no doubt, have been observed with equal good 
faith by the other three, under like circumstances— 
as establishing a barrier against a third term, as im- 
passible as if it were imbodied in the constitution it- 
But I do not consider it respectful to the peo- 
ple, nor otherwise proper in a candidate to solicit 
favor on a pledge, that if elected, he will not accept 
It looks too much like a bar- 


shall soon be out of your way—too much like the inter- 
est that sometimes governs the cardinals in the choice 
of a pope—many voting for themselves first, and. if 
without success, finally for the most superannuat‘ed, 
in order that the election may the sooger come round 
again. lam, however, in favor of an amendment of 
the constitution, in one of the forms prescribed—de- 
claring that no citizen shall be eligible to a re-elec- 
tion to the presidency; and also, of an extension of 
the term to that of a senator—a period of six years. 

gency of the president in legislation.. 1. I am per- 


veto, qualified as suggested above; 3. To the com- 
mand of the constitution, ‘“‘he shall, from time to time, 
give to the congress information of the state of the 
union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient;” 
and 4. To furnishing through the appropriate execu- 
tive departments, such details for bills as any com- 


mittee of either house of congress may specially call 
for. 





——— 
would have been given in favor of the lan distri} 
tion bill, the bankrupt bill and the second bill for or.” 
ating a fiscal corporation—having long been unde; . 
conviction that, in peace, as in war, something eff. 
cient, in the nature of a bank of the United States is 
not only ‘necessary and proper,” but indispensab), 
to the successful operations of the treasury, as we!) 
as to many of the wants of our commerce and ¢y;. 
rency. : 

Secret, or oath-bound societies. I have -not been , 
member of a masonic lodge in thirty odd years, no, 
a visiter of any lodge since, except once—now more 
than sixteen years ago. There are, at many acadp. 
mies and colleges, as is well known, associations of 
students, tutors and professors, for purely literary 
purposes, and their meetings, generally, for aught 
that I know, may be secret. Twenty-eight yea; 
ago, I was once News with such an association, anq 
never since; and I have, within five years, receiye, 
many flattering notices of my having been enrolled 4s 
an honorary member of-.as many such associations. 
I am sorry to be reminded that, by some strange ne- 
glect, I have failed to accept one of those honorable 
distinctions. 

Finally, I am asked, if nominated as a candidate fur 
the presidency, would you accept the nomination? 1 beg 
leave respectfully to reply, yes; provided that I be 
not required to renounce any principle professed 
above. My principles are convictions. 

Hoping that you, who have done me the honor to 
invite this general reply, may, with the millions, be 
enabled in a year or two to fix on some other citizen 
as your candidate more worthy, and, therefore, more 
likely to conciliate the majority of popular suffrages, 
I remain, gentlemen, your friend and fellow citizen. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 














ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, OF N. C. 


ON THE QUESTION OF THE RECEPTION OF ABOLITION 
PETITIONS. 
House of representatives, June 15, 1841. 

Mr. Rayner said he was aware he should be met 
with the same charge from a certain quarter, which 
was made against his friend from Virginia, (Mr. 
Wise), that his object was to produce agitation. — 
But he took the distinct ground, in the outset of his 
remarks, that he, and those who were battling here 
for the rights of the south, were fighting strictly on 
the defensive. Weare guilty of no aggression, (said 
Mr. R.) We place ourselves under the protection 
of the constitution. All we ask of you is, that the 
house may be organized according to the parliamen- 
tary practice—according to the usage which has ex- 
isted here since the origin of the government.— 
We call upon you to adopt the rules of the last con- 
gress till new ones can be reported—that we may 
immediately proceed to the business for which we 
assembled. We know we did not meet here for the 
purpose of blowing the embers of sectional strife. 
The patriotism and the intelligence of the nation de- 
mand something more at our hands. The eyes of a 
suffering country are upon us. [then call upon the 
members of the house, in the name of our common 
country, to organize the house in the usual way—to 
adopt the old rules till a committee can have time to 
revise and report new ones. But no, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams), and those who 
sustain him, must first obtain a triumph over the un- 
offending south. The feelings of every southern man 
must be outraged before the first step is taken to- 
wards accomplishing the great task for which we 
were convened. This is a question on which we 
will yield nothing. We will contest every inch oi 

ound; and, if we fall, we will fall fighting with our 
aces to the foe.. If evil come of it, we are not re- 
sponsible. We have the vantage ground of struggling 
for our rights—of acting on the defensive. You are 
the aggressors, and on your heads let the consequen- 
ces fall. 
I shall vote against every proposition, (said Mr. 
R.) which recognises the reception of abolition peti- 
tions, which is to place them in the possession of this 
house, or which tends to confer upon them any con- 
sideration whatever. I shall vote against their re- 
ception because they ask us to violate the constitu- 
tion—because they are calculated to obstruct the re- 
gular course of business here, and to foster discord 
and disunion throughout the country. As the consti- 
tution has given congress no power to “take private 
property except for es use,” and then only on 
‘just compensation,” I will not even consider a pro- 
position which asks us to take away the private pro- 
perty of the citizens of the District, not “for public 
use,” unless “public use” consists in gratifying the 
whims of agitators in one section of the union at the 
expense of the rights, the interests, and the feelings 








Leading measures of the late extra session of congress. 
If I had had the honor of a vote on the occasion, it 


of another section. Such legislation as these peti- 
tions ask for would not be for public use, but for the 
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‘(cation of private malice. 
gra in asthe thot the south, with a unanimity un- 
equalled on any other subject, believes that the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia would, 
so far from being of “public use” to the whole union, 


I believe I am war- 


render that union valueless to them; not only because 
it would be violative of the constitution, upon a rigid 
adherence to which they believe their vital interests to 
depend, but because it would be opening a door for still 
further usurpations—because it would be affecting a 
preach in the walls of the constitution through which 
the citadel of liberty itself might hereafter be assail- 
ed. If our property, that which the constitution re- 
cognises a3 our property, is taken from us, not for 
ublic use, but to appease the demon of fanaticism, 

what assurance have we that our own civil rights 
will not next be invaded, and we ourselves be re- 
duced to the condition of a colonial vassalage? 

But, even admitting that sophistry could distort 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
into a “public use,” how would you obtain the means 
of “compensation?” Would you tax the citizens of 
the District to raise a fund to pay them for what al- 
ready belongs to them? This would not only be a 
mockery of justice, but an insult to their understand- 
ings. It would be an attempt to legalize fraud, and 
to cheat the constitution, by doing indirectly that 
which you cannot do directly. Would you tax the 
states for this purpose? It would only be effecting, 
by taxing us against our consent, that which you 
cannot do even with our consent, unless by destroy- 
ing that compromise of the constitution by which all 
the great leading interests of the country are pro- 
tected and sustained. By taxing us to accomplish 
an object which must prove destructive to our in- 
terests, you inflict a double hardship upon us—you 
add insult to injury—you make us pay for the very 
lash which is to scourge us, for the very poison that 
is to work our destruction. 


But, admitting there were no injustice in taxing 
the south to effect an object which, without taxation, 


ration of honor and justice from interfering with the | 
institution of slavery here. For, who can for a mo- 
ment believe that Virginia and Maryland ever would 
have ceded their territory if they could have suppos- 
ed it was afterwards to become an arena for fanatics 
and incendiaries, from whence the fire-brand of com- 
motion could be hurled into their borders? Does 
any one omer that they ever would have ceded 
a spot, in the very heart of their territory, if they 
could have imagined it was afterwards to beeome 
the stfonghold of the enemies of their institutions— 
whence their rights and their interests were to be 
daily assailed? No one can doubt upon the sub- 
ject for a moment, after seeing the sensitiveness of 
the people of those states upon this question—their 
impatience, nay, their indignation at the manner in 
which their liberality is attempted to be abused.— 
Even in the absence of any express provision, the 
deep and vital interest which is felt upon the sub- 
ject in those states, the watchful jealousy which 
they exercise over this matter, and the disastrous 
consequences resulting to those states from an in- 
terference with the subject in this District—in con- 
nexion with the absolute certainty that those states 
never would have ceded this territory, had they sup- 
posed it possible that their liberality was ever to be 
so much abused—raise an implied stipulation on the 

art of this government that this question should not 
be disturbed by it. 


If, then, the constitution prohibits you from taking 
private property, except for public use, how can you 
rob the people of the District of their rights, mere] 
to gratify the fiendish appetite of fanaticism? If 
your government has entered into a solemn contract, 
for a valuable consideration, to protect these people 
in all the rights and privileges which they enjoyed 
under the ceding states, how can you take their pro- 
perty without violating the plighted faith of the na- 
tion? If you are certain in you# own mind—as you 
must be—that Virginia and Maryland never would 
have ceded this territory, had they supposed it pos- 








would be sowing the very seeds of ruin in our soil, 
still you are met with another difficulty as insur- 
mountable as if there were a positive prohibition in- 
corporated in the constitution itself. I refer to the 
compact entered into between the states, through 
their joint nee here, and the states of Virginia 
and Maryland, as contained in their deeds of cession. 
The deeds of cession from those states have express- 
ly provided against any such emergency as this.— 
The deed of cession from Virginia expressly declares 
that ‘nothing therein contained shall be construed to 
vest in the United States any right of property in the 
soil, or to affect the rights of individuals therein, 
otherwise than may be transferred by such indivi- 
duals to the United States.”” Now, here is an ex- 
prem provision granting to the inhabitants of this 

istrict, age Sa all the rights and title to pro- 
perty which they had when under the protection of 
the state governments. Will any one pretend to say 
that this stipulation is not binding, and that we, as 
the representatives of the states, are not bound, by 
all the solemnity of plighted faith, to see that the 
bond is strictly complied with? Here the states of 
Virginia and Maryland, for a certain consideration, 
agreed to relinquish all jurisdiction over the ceded 
territory to the general government. That conside- 
ration was, that the citizens of the District should 
not be molested in the possession of their property 
or enjoyment of their rights; and will any one now 
pretend to say that any false mawkish notion of be- 
nevolence can absolve this government from its ob- 
ligations?. Why, sir, the obligatien is as binding as 
the constitution itself. The constitution is only a 
contract, dependent for its observance upon the plight- 
ed faith of those who formed it; where each of the 
states has pledged itself to all, and all to each, to 


the observance of certain stipulations, which are to | sense must answer it. 


form a basis of government. The deeds of cession 
from Virginia and Maryland are also a contract, 
where the other states have pledged their faith, to 
respect and protect the rights and property of the 
people of the District—which contract we, as the 
representatives of those states, are bound by every 
consideration of honor, as well as duty, to observe. 


sible that this government ever would have taken a 
step so detrimental to their interests, how can you 
| now impose upon their liberality, and abuse their 
confidence, without violating ‘“‘every precept of mo- 
rality, every sentiment of honor?” 
But gentlemen tell us that, by refusing to receive 
these petitions, we violate that right of petition which 
is guarantied in the constitution to the citizens of this 
country. But I insist upon it that the constitution 
must be complied with by the use of constitutional 
means. You have no right to violate the constitution 
under a pretence that it is necessary to the enjoyment 
of a constitutional privilege. The means must be 
commensurate withtheend. The constitution would 
be a dead letter, and its restrictions a mere mockery, 
if its provisions are to be violated under the pretence 
that such violation is necessary to the enjoyment of a 
right claimed under it. If this construction of the 
constitution is once adopted, there is no violation of 
its provisions, no matter how flagrant soever it may 
be, that sophistry and interest will not distort into a 
means indispensably necessary to the enjoyment of 
an admitted right. You thus destroy the safeguards 
of the constitution in a pretended zeal for their ob- 
servance. Such a regard for the constitution as this 
is destructive of the very end and object proposed. It 
is like the embrace of a giant, that smothers in his 


petition us to declare war against ‘Texas, on account 


of the toleration of slavery in that country; they have 
aright to petition us to interfere in dissolving the 
union between England and Ireland, on account of 
the grievances under which the people of the latter 
country may suffer; they have a right to petition us 
to make war against Russia or Austria, for permit- 
ting the landed proprietors in those countries to re- 
tain in bondage the thousands of wretched serfs, 
whose condition is ten times as bad as that of the 
slaves of the south. And if the right of petition 
means the right to have the petition considered, we > 
should be bound to take the prayers of such petitions 
under our most serious consideration. 

So you see to what absurdities the doctrine would 
lead us. Establish the principle that any portion of 
the people of this country have a right to petition 
for redress, not of their own, but of the grievances of 
others—adnd if of others, of the whole world—and 
there is no subject, no matter how little connected 
with our constitutional duties, no matter how remote 
from the purposes of our election—petitions on which 
we would not be compelled to receive, and, if to re- 
ceive, on which we would not be compelled to act. 
And thus might this house be kept not only in intermi- 
nable confusion, but at an endless labor, merely to 
gratify the restless and importunate cravings of a 
band of fanatics. 


The absurdity, then, to which a different construc- 
tion would lead us, proves that the right of the citi- 
zen to have considered a petition for the redress of 
grievances must be qualified, by confining it to his 
own, aud not the grievances of others. But, sir, the 
right of petition for a redress of his own grievances is 
not unlimited in its nature. It must be restricted to 
those grievances only which congress has the consti- 
tutional power to redress, or, rather, which it is not 
clearly forbid to redress. If the citizen claims a 
privilege in pursuance of a provision in the constitu- 
tion, that privilege must be exercised and enjoyed 
by the use of constitutional means. The constitution 
certainly never intended to confer upon the citizen 
the right to petition congress to do that which it has 
refused congress the power todo. If so, we would 
be bound to receive petitions praying for the abolition 
of the constitution itself—nay, sir, we would be bound 
to receive petitions praying for the destruction of our 
republican system and the establishment of a kingly 
government. There is nothing so absurd, so abusive, 
so anti-republican soever it might be, that would not 
be a legitimate subject of petition, and the reception 
and consideration of which would not be obligatory 
upon us. Suppose petitions were sent here, complain- 
ing of the excesses of democracy as a grievance, and 
praying for the establishment of an order of nobility 
in this country, for the purpose of checking its vio- 
lence, woul you be bound to receive them? Sup- 
pose petitions were to come here from the south, de- 
noucing the manufactories of the north as public nui- 
sances, complaining of the grievances of the laborers 
in those establishments, of the cruelty of their task- 
masters, of the tyranny to which they are subjected, 
and praying congress to pass a law that if they were 
not all abandoned by a given day, they should be 
abated as nuisances by. the public officer, or confis- 
cated to the public use, would gentlemen from the 
north vote for the reception of such petitions? Sup- 
pose petitions were to come here from the Roman 





grasp the very object of his love. 
The constitution says that the people have a right 


grievances.” Here we see that the right to petition 
is not unlimited in its nature, but is restricted and 
confined to a “redress of grievances.” 


grievances of others? 
constitutional law to answer the question. 


session, obstructing the progress of public business, 
and sowing the seeds of tumult and confusion in this 
hall—for a redress of what they would call the grie- 
vances of the slaves of this District—thereby endan- 
gering the existence of that very constitution under 





Why, it is to the magnanimity and patriotism of those 
states that we are indebted for the very privilege of 
discussing this question here, for the very place of our 
legislation, for the very site of this fair and splendid 
edifice; and shall we requite their kindness and libe- 
rality by erecting the very soil which they have given 
us into a platform wherefrom to assail them? This 
would be playing the part of the serpent in the fable, 
which, when warmed and restored to life at the 
hearth of the husbandman, repaid his kindness by 
striking his own child with his deadly fangs. 

If there had been no guaranty on the part of the 
general government to protect the citizens of the 


which they pretend to claim the right. It certainly 
cannot be that the constitution gives the right to pe- 
tition for a redress of the grievances of others; if so, 
where is its benevolent operation to terminate? 
limited to the grievances of the people of the United 


ed world? Once you pass the limit within which 


common sense must confine the operation of this 
privilege, and there is no people, no matter however 


Petition, and to which we are not bound to attend. 
f 





Distriet in the es ot of their property and their 
rights, stil] it would be restrained by every conside- 


whose grievances?—their own grievances, or the 
It requires no proficiency in 
Common 
If it is a redress of their own 
grievances, then they have no right to have consider- 
ed petitions which harrass this house session after 


States, or of the western continent? or of the civiliz-| question with his usual ability and sagacity. 


Catholics, asking us to pass a law forbidding the use 
of meat on certain days, or from the Jews, asking us 


‘peaceably to assemble and petition for a redress of | to prevent the toleration of the Christian religion, or 


from Fanny Wright and her followers, asking us. to 
abolish the institution of marriage, would gentlemen 


A redress of | who come from the land of steady habits be so sen- 


sitive about the right of petition? Would they feel 
bound to receive them, and to treat them with re- 
spect? Would the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Apams) vote to receive such propositions? 

Mr. Apams. One great objection to slavery is, 
that it does abolish marriage. Slavery tears husband 
from wife, parent from child. That is one of the 
grievances attending it. It destroys all the relations 
of life, and among them the ties of marriage. How 
have I seen it operate in this very District? 

Mr. Rayner. I yielded the floor to the gentleman 
for an answer, and not for an argument. 

Mr. Apams. Thenask me no more questions. If 
I am to be stopped as soon as | begin to answer, let 





Is it} no more questions be asked me. 


Mr. Rayner. The gentleman has dodged the 
I sup- 
'pose the gentleman from Massachusetts is opposed 
to nullification, and would consign to oblivion and 


disgrace all who differ with him on that subject; be- 





remote they may be, no grievance, no matter how-| cause, he would $2y> the tendency of nullification 
soever imaginary, that is not a legitimate object of | was to disunion. ol 


ild he receive petitions asking 
for a dissolution of the union of these states? Would 


these people have a right to have considered peti- | he feel bound to receive and refer petitions praying 
tions asking for a redress, not of their own, but of for the establishment of a religion by law? Suppose 
the grievances of others, then they have a right to 


petitions come here, couched in language too vulgar 
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and obscene for the ears of decency—suppose they 
teem with blasphemy against the God who overlooks 
and protects us—suppose they breathe of that sin and 
pollution, amid scenes of which I learn these aboli- 
tion petitions have their origin—according to the doc- 
trine insisted on, we can exercise no discretion, we 
are bound to receive them, and to bestow upon them 
our most gracious consideration. Suppose we are 

etitioned to dissolve the union, why we must imme- 
diately set about and calculate its value. Accord- 
ing to this construction of the constitution, it con- 
tains within itself the elements of its own destruc- 
tion. It has provided the very means by which it 
may be cautiously approached, successfully assailed, 
snd inevitably destroyed. These agitators pretend 
that it is a sacred regard for the rights secured by 
the constitution that actuates them; yet, in the ex- 
cess of their devotion, in the fervor of their affection 
for the constitution, they stab it to the heart, as Joab 
did Abner, when pretending to embrace it. Why, 
Sir, it is ridiculous, it is absurd, to talk about the 
constitution imposing on congress the duty to do that 
which must inevitably work a destruction of the con- 
stitution itself. 


I presume the house has the power, if it thought 
proper in its discretion to do so, to receive petitioners | 
themselves at the bar of the house, and hear their 

rievances verbally explained. Well, are petitions 
ae out on paper, and subscribed by the petition- 
ers, entitled to more respect, or more binding in their 
obligation on us to receive them, than if the petition- 
ers were to present themselves here in person? _ Cer- 
tainly not—and who will deny that the house in the 
latter case would have power, and be fully justified, 
in driving the petitioners from our doors, if they ad- 
dressed us in abusive or disrespectful language? “And 
the house would, and must of necessity, be the judge, 
in its discretion, whether the petitioners demeaned 
themselves in a becoming manner or not. This power 
must result from the inherent and necessary right of 
every legislative body to protect itself, and preserve 
its own dignity, in the exercise of its legal functions. 








ful in their language, praying for a redress o 


spirit of our free institutions ieee that we should, 
in the exercise of that sound 
body must possess for its preservation, receive them 
and respectfully consider them. But when they are 
violent in their tone, disrespectful and abusive to a 
large portion of the people of this country, praying 
for a redress, not of their own real grievances, but 
the imaginary grievances of others; when they ask 
us to throw the country into disorder and commotion, 
and to violate the constitution, which is the very soul 
of the union; so far from being received, they should 
be rejected with scorn and contempt. 
But, sir, what is the right of petition, in the con- 
stitutional meaning of the term? 
the’people to assemble together, without molestation, 
and to express their wishes to the legislature; or is it 
the right to have their petitions unqualifiedly and 
unconditionally received, referred, and acted on? it cer- 
tainly cannot mean the latter. for the same process 


congress to receive all petitions that are presented, of 
whatsoever character, would also prove it to be their 
bounden duty to grant the prayers of the petitioners, 
when received. Because the duty of congress to 
receive them is an inference only, to be drawn from a 
latitude of construction; and the same latitude of 
construction, by going a step further, could as easily 
prove that the power petitioned is bound to grant the 
applicant’s prayer. If the right of petition means 
any thing more than the right to assemble—to sub- 
scribe, if you please, and offer the petition—how 
much more does it mean, and what, and where, is the 
rule by which you apply its meaning? Do you derive 
your rule of construction from the constitution, or 
from the law? If$o, where is it? If the right of 
petition does not necessarily include the right to have 
the petition granted, what is the difference between 
rejecting it at the threshold, on account of its uncon- 





Then, if the house would have the right to drive 
from its door for improper conduct, or disrespectful | 
language, or an attempt to disturb the order and har- | 
mony of the house and the union, the petitioners 
themselves, it must have the right to refuse to receive 
their petitions for like cause, unless pen, ink, and 
paper can impart a sanctity to petition, which it does 
not possess when orally made. This house must have 
the power to protect itself from outrage and insult; 
in doing so, it must exercise its own discretion; and 
in the exercise of this discretion, a sound and enligh- | 
tened public opinion will always secure for petitions | 
that are respectful, and within the limits of our cone | 
stitutional power, a calm and dispassionate considera- | 
tion. And this point being yielded—that congress | 
must have the power to protect itself from insult and | 
abuse, of which it can be the only judge, in its dis- | 
cretion—and every thing.is yielded; and all the so-| 
phistical arguments that are built upon- the assump- 

tion that congress is~bound to regard the right of 

petition without any qualification, must tumble to the 

ground. For all the strenuous advocates of the doc- | 
trine, that we are bound to receive and refer those | 


petitions, are compelled to take the ground that the | 





. N fectg Meeer Teen . ¢ i to the English citizen as 
right of petition is sacred, inviolable, and obligatory | much talked of, is secured 8 . 

in its patie, and that it leaves congress no discretion | Well as to ours; yet who will contend that parliament 
on the subject; and that we are bound, without regard | Would be bound to receive, refer, and consider, a 
to the subject-matter, or the language in which they | petition praying for the expulsion 
are couched, to receive all petitions, respectful! Jrtromnior nie caper cya Stuarts? a 

tl even to the neglect of 22y one here believe that such a petition wou 

refer and report upon them, eve S receive countenance from the commons of England? 


other pressing and important business of the nation. 
But, gentlemen tell us, it is the sacred right of. 

petition these people are contending for. _ Very good, | 

sir; no one denies them the right of petition. “Insult- 


ing and vexatious though it be to us, still we do not England by the bill of rights, was claimed and exer- 
deny them the right to assemble together; to inter-| cised before the revoluti 
change their views; to listen to the hypocritical rant | component part of the 

and rhapsodical appeals of ‘heir priestly imposters; grounds upon which its violation was complained of, 
to shed as many crocodile tears as they please over | during the early struggle of the colonies 
the imaginary wrongs of the poor slaves of the south, | tyranny of the mother country, was, not that their 


that are far happier than the thousands of starving | | 
wretches who need their charity at home. 


choose; we are willing to all this; 


receive any countenance 
of which are sworn to support the constitution, and | t 
who ought to be the phone of the rights and/ i 
liberties of the people of the states. 


ed, if they were to present themselves in person, dis- 
turbing our harmony and interrupting our proceed- 


head. 


We are armed troops were quartered among them,” for the 
willing that they should abuse us of the south as | purpose of overawing their deliberations, and of in- 


tyrants, and deserving of massacre, as much as they | terrupting their peaceful assemblages, when quietly 


but we are not! convened for the purpose of consulting for their 
willing that their vile petitions, which ask us to vio-| common good. This is one of the g 


late the constitution, and to put in jeopardy the peace | forth in the declaration of independence, a protection 
and happiness of the ot of this country, should | against which was afterwards incorporated in our 
rom this body, the members | fundamental law. Judging, then, from the history of 


We insist upon | acts and personal security of the petitioners—their right | 
it that the petitions should be treated in the same way | to 


the petitioners themselves would deserve to be treat- | good—to send on their 


please, and not to any obligation on the part of the | 
petitioned to grant or to receive the prayers of the | 


stitutionality and tendency to disunion, and doing so 
afterwards, on account of its inexpediency? If it 
does include the right to have the petition granted, 
why then there is an end to the government, for there 
is no act of legislation to which some factious spirit 
would not object, and thus the action of this house 
might ever be kept suspended between petition on 
the one hand, and counter petition on the other. Sir, 
I again ask, what is the right of petition as provided 
for in the constitution? If my recollection of history 
is correct, it grew out of, and is intended to guard 
against, the dangers and difficulties which beset the 
friends of liberty, during their struggles against the 
despotism of the latter Stuarts. It is well known 
that the peaceable assemblages of the opponents of 
power in those times, were frequently annoyed and 
dispersed by military force, under the pretence that 
they were collected for treasonable and seditious pur- 
poses. And this right of assembling, to consult to- 
gether for the purpose of laying their complaints 
before parliament, was one of the great privileges 
contended for and recognised in the bill of rights, 
signed by the 3d William, when he was called to the 
English throne in 1688. This right of petition, so 


of the house of 


So far from it, it would place in peril the petitioner’s 


This right of petition, secured to the people of 


on, by these colonies, as a 
British realm. And the 


inst the 


vetitions were not received, but that “large bodies of 


rievances set 


his question, and the probable motives which caused 
ts insertion in the constitution, it has reference to the 


When petitions are presented here that are Ph 4 
e€ 


grievances of those who petition, and which relate 
to a subject within our constitutional jurisdiction, the 


iscretion which this 


Is it the right’ of whatsoever, over such 


of reasoning that would establish it as the duty of it—that if the power is not deri 


cretion, by a prudent policy, by an enlj 
public opinion, and by the sebvinhcesa of the ee 
tion, in regard to the subject-matter of the Petition. 
For if there is an unlimited and unqualified objjo.. 
tion, on the part of congress, to receive and conside, 
all petitions, then we would be bound to receive “a 
respectfully entertain petitions praying us to abolis) 
the constitution, and to return once more under the 
colonial dominion of England. Gentlemen May say 
this is an extreme case. I know it is—but still this 
is a lawful and practicable method of argument, and 
is well calculated to expose the absurdity of th, 
principle contended for. ; 

I believe the power of congress to abolish 
in the District of Columbia is usually claime 
that clause which says that congress shall ha 
er “to exercise exclusive legislation, in a 


Slavery 
d under 
ve pow- 


> le l] Cases 
District (not exceeding te, 


miles square) as may, by cession of particular states 

and the acceptance of congress become the seat of 
the government of the United States,” &e. I be. 
lieve the abolitionists admit—I know Ihave heard 
the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Stang) admit 
ved from the grant 
of “exclusive legislation,” then slavery in the District 
is not a grievance for a redress of which the people 
of the north have a right to petition. Now, what js 
the meaning of exclusive legislation? Does it mean 
absolute and unlimited legislation? Certainly not, 
The word exclusive is an adjective part of speech, and 
in expressing the quality of the substantive to which jt 
is applied it has a negative relation to other or dif- 
ferent influence than that of the preceding power to 
which it refers. Evxclusive,in its derivative sense, 
means the shutting out or casting off of any other. It 
is intended to denote the quality, and not the quantity 
or amount of legislation to which it may relate. And 
the quality which it denotes is, that it shuts out all 
legislation by any other power. Webster, in his dic- 
tionary, defines exclusive as meaning “having the 
power of preventing entrance—debarring from parti- 
cif stion—pdeseased and enjoyed to the exclusion of 
others.” The legislature of North Carolina has ex- 
clusive legislation over all the territor included 
within the limits of that state, except so far as it has 
granted it to this government; and yet that legisla- 
ture has not the power to abolish slavery in that 
state, because slavery is an institution recognised by 
her constitution in the appointment of her represen- 
tation, in the imposition of taxation, and in the right 
of property which it guarantees to the citizen. The 
master in the south has the exclusive right of pro- 
perty in his slave; still he has not unlimited power 
over him as had the ancient Romans over their 
Slaves. He cannot put him to death; and, in my 
state, he is compelled by statute to clothe him, to 
feed him and treat him humanely. The constitution 
has left to state legislatures the exclusive right of 
choosing their senators in congress; still they have 
not an unlimited and absolute control of the matter— 
they must select them from within the state for which 
they are chosen, and cannot select persons under 
thirty years of age. The company of the Washing- 
ton and Baltimore rail road have the exclusive right 
of transportation on that road; yet they have not the 
absolute and unlimited power to transport the person 
or property of any man against his will; neither have 
they the right to wantonly run their engines over any 
luckless traveller who may happen to straggle across 
their track. And so the “exclusive legislation” 
mentioned in the constitution, while it excludes le- 
gislation by any other power, still does not grant to 
congress an absolute and unlimited control over those 
subjects on which it is authorised to legislate. If 
exclusive legislation means unlimited legislation, then 
congress has power to establish a censorship of the 


press for this District, or to establish therein a reli- 
gion by law. 

I have frequently heard it said that this matter 
would not have been left so vague and indefinite, if 
Virginia and Maryland had not intended to restrict the 
general government in its legislative action; but that 
they would have inserted a provision that would have 
placed the question beyond doubt. I have already 
attempted to show that this case was fully provided 
for in the deeds of cession, and that the restriction 
isentire and complete. But, if there had been no 
express restriction, it would not have altered the 
case. No one believes that either of those states 
would ever have ceded the territory in question 
could they have supposed the general government 
would ever so far violate every principle of faith and 





assemble together, to consult for their common 


ings—that our doors should be shut against them, and. applicants. As to the course of action on the part | 
they driven with indignation from our presence.—! of the legislature, it must be regulated by sound dis- | 


justice as to convert this District into an asylum and 
a refuge for their runaway slayes. The cession, 
however, was made in the purendays of the republic, 
when its destinies were controlled by the same men 
who achieved its liberties, and the noble impulses of 
freedom and patriotism beat high and bounding in 
their bosoms. Those states could not.then have sup- 
posed that, in fifty years, faction and fanaticism were 
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eae Kan . 
to shake this union to its centre; and that a boon 

hich they bestowed from the purest motrves of pa-| remarked, in quoting the language of 
which te) : 


-ctotigin, was to be used as a means of their destruc- | there was not one of the attributes of the Almighty | 4 
trpOUsite el ¥ > 4 | i | A oe L ‘ we. * <Ere ' 
shi Amid the warmth af those generous impulses ‘on the side of those who tolerate slavery, Cr Whi | 
i at excited to the deed, it is not to be supposed that | would attempt to quell a servile insurrection by force, 
th: . 


have been as exacting as Shylock, or as 
they a miser when counting his gold. If no 
provision of restriction had been inserted, the gene- 
ral government could not have exercised the power, 
without being guilty of an act of perfidy, disgrace- 
ful to the government, and disreputable to the Ame- 
rican character. It is cruel at all times to deceive 
the credulous and unwary, even when no fatal injury 
is to be the result; but to take advantage of confi- 
dence reposed, to plot disaster and ruin against the 
innocent and confiding party, is crime unpardonable, 
and when committed by a nation is a “reproach to 
any people.” Yes, sir, in the absence of any provi- 
sion, if this government were to violate the faith re- 
d in it by Virginia and Maryland, then American 
ith might well become a by-word and a reproach in 
modern times, as Punic faith was among the ancients 
to denote the perfidy and insincerity of the Cartha- 
genian character. 

I presume no one will deny that the abolition of 
slavery in this District, by this government, would 
be an act of perfidy towards Maryland and Virginia, 
who ceded the territory. And will gentlemen yet 
insist that we should receive and consider petitions 
which call upon us to commit a gross and wilful act 
of perfidy? Now I presume it is unnecessary for me 
to undertake to prove that a proposition to commit 
an act of perfidy ought not to be entertained in this 
house. If an honest and conscientious man in pri- 
vate life would reject such a proposition with scorn 
and indignation, ought not the assembled representa- 
tives of a Christian people to do it? Perfidy, which 
is a violation of confidence, of trust reposed, is a 
crime which, in all ages of the world, has been 
stamped with the deepest reprobation, and which 
untutored savages even look upon with horror. The 
wild Arab of the desert, who roams in quest of 

lunder, and whose mind has never been illumined 
y the beams of Christian light, not only observes 
his promise with scrupulous fidelity, but looks upon 
the way-worn traveller who enters his tent as invio- 
lable in his purse and person, and would risk his life 
in defence of the guest who relies upon an implied 
assurance of his protection. And shall it be said 
that a Christian people, who boast of their civiliza- 
tion, and of their regard for all the obligations of 
morality and justice, are guilty of an act of perfidy 
which would bring the blush of shame to an Arab’s 
cheek? Will this government legalize treachery? 
Will it knowingly and wilfully violate the confidence 
which has been reposed in it? Gentlemen who fa- 
vor the views of the fanatics talk a great deal about 
moral right and justice. Here is a case which af- 
fords them an opportunity of showing their sense of 
moral right: for there is a great moral principle in- 
volved in this issue; it is, whether plighted faith is 
hereafter to be regarded among men, or whether it 
is to be treated as a jest. It is, whether confidence 
is hereafter to be observed, or doubt and suspicion to 
prevail in its stead. Why, sir, what sort of a spec- 
tacle would the human family present if all confi- 
dence were destroyed between man and man? Banish 
confidence from the world, and you produce a social 
chaos. Governments exist by confidence; society is 
held together by no other tie; and all the tender and 
endearing relations of life would lose their charm 
without it. Destroy confidence, and then indeed is 
friendship 








“but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep,” 
and a still more tender relation yields its power to 
“The green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 
Establish the principle that plighted faith is not to be 
regarded, and you convert man from a social being 
into a gloomy mis*nthrope. Destroy confidence be- 
tween nations, and intercourse must be suspended; 
and where commerce now spreads her canvass to the 
breeze solitude will brood over the bosom of the 
deep. Destroy confidence, and you dissolve the ce- 
ment that binds the union together; you convert 
this building from a legislative hall into a castle 
of defence; and where our stars and stripes now 
wave in the breeze, armed sentinels will soon keep 
watch. 


Mr. Speaker, I had intended to attempt to show 


that the interference of congress with the sale of 
slaves between the states, the abolition of slavery in 
the territories, or the prohibition of slavery in the 
new states to be admitted into the union, would be 


equally unconstitutional, and violative of good faith, 


as the interference with slavery in this District; but, 
having occupied the time of the house so long, I can- 


tution and the law, and to piace this question upon 
the great principles of moral right and of the divine 
law. Iwill not stop to look at the direful conse- 
quences growing out of the loose application of such 
a doctrine as this to the affairs of human legislation. 
It swee 
and order, and subjects all social compacts, all con- 
ventional agreements, all legislative enactments, to 
the capricious and factious construction which a blind 


. 


oo’ 


The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) | 1841, entitled ‘Wrongs and Claims of Indian Com- 


Here the gentleman has chosen to forget the consti- 


away, in a moment, all the restraints of law 


and infuriated multitude might place upon the prin- 
ciples and requirements of the moral law. It is dis- 
organizing, it is revolutionary, and lets loose upon the 
world all the tumultuous impulses of human passion. 
So far as relates to human government and to tempo- 
ral institutions, these must be a matter of convention- 
al arrangement, of plighted faith. As tothe abstract 
and inherent behests of the divine law, they rest only 
in the bosom of that great Being who governs the 
world; and He, in his appointed time, will mete out 
justice in due proportion to the offender and the of- 
fended. And willthe gentleman from Massachusetts 
and his abolition friends presume to assert one of the 
attributes of Deity itself? Will they undertake to 
avenge what they call in their fanatical jargon the 
accumulated wrongs of an injured race? How dare 
they be guilty ofsuch impious presumption? ‘Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord,” says that Book which 
we are all taught to reverence. In their wild rant 
about justice, they should recollect that injunction of 
the decalogue which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s man servant, nor his maid servant, nor 
any thing that is his.” We also demand nothing but 
justice. We claim to be let alone, to be left free to 
the enjoyment of those rights that are guarantied to 
us by the constitution of our country; and as to any 
violation of justice or of the moral law, we are re- 
sponsible to that Being before whom we must all ap- 
pear in judgment. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts told us that this 
movement on the part of the abolitionists was in ac- 
cordance with that progress of public opinion which 
is pervading the world. He referred to the emancei- 
pation of the slaves in the West Indies, and to the 
gradual progress of mental improvement even in 
China itself. Iwas really surprised to hear a man of 
his reach and power of understanding advance an ar- 
gument on this subject which a pigmy in intellect can 
overturn ina moment. What! does he put the pow- 
er of this house on a level with the power of the Bri- 
tish parliament? Has he quite forgotten the consti- 
tution? Does he not know that our powers are lim- 
ited, while those of parliament are said to be omni- 
potent? If the governments of England and France 
have seen fit to abolish slavery in their dominions, 
they had an unlimited right to do so; but 1 have never 
yet heard of that nation which has ever advanced the 
claim to interfere with this institution on the soil and 
within the jurisdiction of another country. The gen-| 
tleman from Massachusetts spoke with much appa- 
rent pride, of the emancipation by England of the | 
slaves in her West India possessions. If he is willing | 
to know the workings of this system, I refer him to | 
an article in the Edinburgh Review* for January, | 














*T his misunderstanding, [between the managers and 
laborers], though the term is too mild adequately to re- 
preseut the existing relation of the parties, has arisen 
from the unwise endeavor of the planters to oy la- 
bor, by the exercise of a species of coercion futile for 
every purpose but annoyance and exasperation. It has 
been attempted to make the dwellings and theprovisivi: 
grounds of the negroes the instruments of compelling 
them to work for the land owner on whose plantation 
they reside, or of freee | their wages. The language 
used has been, ‘if you will not work for me, you must 
quit immediately your house and land,’ (to the latter of 
which the labor of the tenant has given its principal 
value); ‘if you demand so much a week for wages, I de- 
mand so much for rent, or rather so much for each mem- 
ber of your family, without reference to the actual value 
of the tenement and its appurtenances; and the one de. 
mand and the other shall be ony adjusted ’— 
The strong arm of the Jaw has been liberally invoked to 
carry on the contest commenced on such grounds: legis- 
lation has not been spared to render-it stronger. The 
planters being the makers, in some instances the admi- 
nistrators of the laws, enactments of the most heteroge- 
neous description have been brought to bear upon the 
unfortunate laborers, There are the contract act, the 
poundage act, the fishery act, the huckster and pedlar 
act, the petty debt act, the police act, and the vagrant 
act, all of which (except the first, which he does not 
mention) Mr. Gurney designates as ‘local laws opposed to 
the true intentand purpose of the act of emancipation.’ 
‘The petty debt act,’ he says, ‘affords tremendous facih- 





not now go into either of those questions. 








which is now the very bane of Jamaica. 


¢ 1 
anotner, that! ms 


ihe slaves of our southern states. 
evil, the remedy must be left to ourselves; and we 
need not the mawkish sensibility of those who are 
unacquainted with our situation to teach us our duty 
or our interest. 


ties to that oppressive system of penal and fictitious rents 
A police, arm- 


from which it will be seen that the present 
sraded and unhappy condition of the emancipated 
ves there needs his syrapathy much more than do 
If slavery be an 


This attempt to abolish slavery in the District of 


Columbia is false and deceptive in its character; for 
it cannot be concealed that the object is to gain a 
foothold, wherefrom to assail slaver 
ally in the states. I know this was for a long time 
denied; in fact, at the commencement of this agita- 
tion, we were told that they did not contemplate any 
legislative action whatever, but that their only object 
was to exercise a moral influence upon public a 
nion. y 
friend from Georgia, (Mr. Kine), who, the other 
day, threw himself so gallantly in the breach, has 
proved from the resettle 

documents, that the object of these agitators is general 


more efiectu- 


But they have changed their position. 


from their own published 


abolition. And if it is to be commenced by legisla- 
tion, will it not be continued and consummated by 
legislation? Then not only appeal to southern men, 
but to northern men, and I ask them if they will en- 
tertain a proposition which carries deception and 
falsehood upon its very face, and which is only in- 
tended as an entering wedge to the attainment of an 
object which no man here will now have the hardi- 
hood to advocate? Disguise it as they may, itis a 
covert and base design to abolish, by legislation, the 
institution of slavery throughout the entire south.— 
We all know the insidious progress of power, whe- 
ther veiled under the forms of legisJation or exercis- 
ed by the absolute will of one man. Its approach at 
first is slow and cautious; but it gains strength at each 
successive step, till finally it ‘bestrides us like a 
mighty Colossus;” and, when it is too late, we must 
either appeal to the ultima ratio of revolution, or 
‘find ourselves dishonorable graves.” Now, now is 
the time to arrest this evil; we must resist it in the 
outset; we must cutout this incipient cancer by the 
root. We must not only cut off the head of this 
Hydra, but, like Hercules, we must apply the sear- 
ing iron, to prevent its return with still more horrid 
features. 


Sir, 1 will not attempt to discuss the isolated ques- 
tion of slavery as it exists in the states, or attempt 
to prove on this floor our right to our own property. 
All we have to say on this subject is, if you want 
our slaves, ‘‘come and take them.” But, before you 
enter upon this mad crusade, I would advise you to 
count well the cost of your undertaking. Before you 
accomplish your purpose you must march over heca- 
tombs of bodies; you must convert every one of our 
smiling fields into a camp, you must beat every one 
of your ploughshares into swords. Long, long before 
you reach the banks of the Roanoke, every stream 
wil] run red with our blood, every hill will whiten 
with your bones. Attempt this wild project when 
you will, and, if there be any truth in heathen story, 
the banks of the Styx will be lined with your shiver- 
ing ghosts for a hundred years to come. And the 
battle will not be fought by the descendants of the 
Cavaliers alone, as intimated by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Marsnatt.) When your myrmi- 
dons, after conquering them, shall reach the borders 
of the old north state, they will find the brawny sons 
of the mountains and the quiet citizens of the plains 
congregated on our northern border; we will there 
form a rampart with our bodies, over which you will 
never pass till you have planted your feet upon our 
graves. I say not this in idle bravado. e shall 
never leave our homes to make war upon you; but I 
warn you to leave us unmolested—to let us alone.— 
You know nothing, sir, you know nothing of the feel- 
ings of our people, determined to maintain their 
rights by their own firesides, at the sacrifice of every 
comfort, at the risk of every danger. 











ed with deadly weapons, is always, to say the least of it, 
a dangerous expedient; and in country districts where 
there is confessedly scarcely any crime, it can be regard- 
ed only as a needless source of irritation and alarm. Too 
soon may it also become an instrument of oppression and 
cruelty. Finally, in a country where there is scarcely to 
be found an instance of real vagabondism, but where la- 
borers are often compelled to leave their homes in search 
of new locations, one cannot but be alarmed at the ten- 
'dency of a law which subjects every poor fellow who 
may be found sleeping under a hedge, or in an out house 
by the road side, to a long term of imprisonment, with 
hard labor in a penal gang.’ In other cases, still rough- 
er measures have been taken to coerce labor, or to re- 
venge its being withheld: ‘Cocoa-nut and bread fruit 
trees have been felled; cottages have been unroofed, and 
sometimes demolished; pigs have been shot; provision 
grounds have been destroyed; the pleasant fruit of God’s 
earth uprooted by the rude hand of violence, or trodden 
under feet by oxen.’” 
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So far as regards the mere question of slavery in| even when he knew that martyrdom awaited him.— 


the abstract, I aim not one of those who believe it to 
be a blessing. I believe it to be an evil. And when 
Isay an evil I do not mean that its toleration is a 
crime—a political sin—but that it is a misfortune to 
any people among whom it exists. But if it were 
ten times greater an evil than it is, we will never 
suffer those who aré uninterested in the matter to 
interfere with us. There is a natural repugnance in 
man against the idle and insolent interference of 
others; and we never will be driven to do that which, 
in process of time, we might have done from policy 
eo interest. And [can assure northern gentle- 
men that the course of the abolitionists has riveted 
the chains of slavery with double and triple bolts of 
steel. It has thrown back the cause of non-slavery 
in the south at least a century. Since the people of 
the north have taken this matter in their keeping, we 
no longer contemplate the time, in advance, when 
slavery is to cease amongst us. We had rather bear 
this evil than that our enemies should claim as a 
triumph that which future policy might have dictated 
to us to do of our own accord. 


We are told by gentlemen from the north—and I 
am sorry to see a gentleman from the south (Mr. 
Borts, of Virginia) has taken the same ground, in a 
card lately addressed to his constituents—that, if we 
wish peace and quiet on this subject, we must receive 
and entertain these petitions. Then we must pur- 
chase peace by what we conceive to be a surrender 
of our rights. Can we be expected to remain tame 
under such an alternative as this? Are gentlemen 
surprised at our excitement and impatience at being 
thus harassed? Do they insist that we must not only 
submit to an invasion of our rights, but that we must 
not be allowed to complain? As well might you 
blame the victim at the stake for his cries, or the 
worm for turning when itis trodden upon. The dis- 
cussion on our part is of a defensive character. We 
want no discussion; we call for no action; but we 
simply ask to be let alone. We are blamed for the 
tone of defiance and temper with which we speak on 
the subject. Gentlemen insist—and I am sorry to 
see that some from the south take that view of the 
matter—that we should refer and report upon these 
petitions, and reason with the agitators upon the im- 
propriety of granting their requests. For one, I can- 
not consent to do it. I put in a plea to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. You have no power over the sub- 
ject. And as to reason—what! reason with fanatics? 
Attempt to discuss calmly a question with those who 
are under the influence of prejudice and passion?— 
You might as well attempt to reason with a madman 
upon the cause of his malady, or with a lover upon 
the folly of despondency. Such a tenacious grasp 
has fanaticism upon the mind, that of all passions it 
is the most difficult to shake from its hold. It is the 
only influence under which the human heart may not 
distrust itself. The poet beautifully expresses this 
idea when he says: 


“the lover may 

Distrust the look which steals his sou! away; 

The babe may cease to think that it can play 

With heaven’s rainbow; alehymists may doubt 

The shining gold their crucible gives out; 

But faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last.” 
And so with these abolitionists—they are wedded fast 
to a falsehood, from which reason can never divorce 
them. We are frequently told that these abolition- 
ists, though deluded, are a respectable class, and con- 
scientious in their views. Gentlemen may think so, 
but I doubt it. If their efforts proceed from a feel- 
ing of benevolence, and their real object is reform— 
if they are following the dictates of duty, why do 
they not go themselves in the south and preach their 
doctrines in person, like true and faithful missionaries 
should do? If they were really sincere and conscien- 
tious in their course, they would not, like dastardly 
cowards, assail us from their retreats; but they would 
preach their doctrines to a deluded people (as they 
are pleased to call us) even at the risk of martyrdom 
itself. The assurance of truth and the consciousness 
of innocence always embolden the advocates of re- 
form; and “the righteous are always as bold as a 
lion.” Why do they not come amongst us in the 
south? Perhaps they may convert us over to their 
opinion. Are they afraid that if they come, their 
foot-prints will all tend in one direction, like those 
of the beasts, to the sick lion’sden? The fear of that 
did not intimidate the apostles of our holy religion, 
it did not frighten the great reformer of our church, 
to whom this fanatic banditti are frequently compar- 
ed, and to whom I have heard the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Stape)comparethem. The apostles, 
instead of annoying the senate of Rome with their 
petitions, hoisted the banner of the cross and preach- 
ed the gospel of the Saviour in every land, unterrifi- 
ed and undismayed. The great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles carried his doctrines to the city of the Cesars, 








‘for her action. 


| What was the reply of Luther when warned of the 


danger of going to the Diet at Worms? Said he, “‘if 
there were as many devils there as there are tiles on 
the roofs of its houses, I would go on.” 'Tell me not 
of the sincerity, the valor, or the patriotism of these 
incendiaries. If they possess those qualities in the 
degree that has been attributed to them, they would 
risk something for the promulgation of their doctrines. 


As they have assailed our institutions, it is their duty 


to come and teach us our error. Why do they not 
come, I ask, and attack our crimes and our errors 
fairly and openly in the field of argument—instead of 
skulking, like Seminoles, attacking us from the ever- 
glades and the thickets? Now, Ido hope that gentle- 
men here, who approve of their course, will persuade 
some of them to take pity on the poor deluded people 
of the south, to come amongst us and enlighten us 
on this question. I advise the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Apnams,) from Vermont, (Mr. Siape,) 
from Ohio, (Mr. Grppines,) from New York, (Mr. 
Gares,) and the old gentleman over the way (Mr. 
Marrtocks) who talked the other day about the 
damning sin of slavery—I advise them, when they 
return home, to persuade some of the leaders of 
abolitionism in their districts to take pity on our 
ignorance in the south; to come and teach the people 
of my district what a great curse slavery is. They 
will gain one point at least by coming: they will con- 
vince us of their sincerity. And although I can- 
not answer for the number of converts they may 
make, yet I will promise them one thing—they shall 
be treated with the highest consideration. 

Sir, there is another consideration connected with 
this subject, which is not only disreputable to the 
country, but a reproach to the age; and denotes a 
vitiated state of moral feeling that threatens to re- 
volutionize society itself. It is, that this crusade 
against the institutions of the south is, in a great de- 
gree, carried on and sustained by men professing to 
be the ministers of the gospel of Christ, and by—I 
almost blush to say it—women. I believe it was the 
orator of Roanoke who once said that the worst go- 
vernment on earth was a government of priests, and 
the next worst was a government of women. And if 
the movement which is now going on succeeds, we 
are in danger of having a government of priests and 
women combined. Iam the last man in the world 
to say any thing disrespectful of the true ministers of 
that holy religion that was taught by the Saviour of 
the world and nothing but an assurance that these 
men are belieing their religious professions, could in- 
duce me to speak of them with the freedom which I 
do. I make no pretensions to piety, yet, from my 
youth upward, I have always entertained a profound 
reverence for that inoly religion, the truth of which 
was sealed with the blood of God himself. And, sir, 
I had always thought that the tendency of this reli- 
gion was to expand and elevate the soul; to lift its 
aspirations far above the perishing objects of time 
and sense; to point the eye of faith to Heaven, and 
to administer the-consolation of a well spent and in- 
offensive life in the hour of death. And is this bright 
vision of my youth to be dispelled, ‘‘to fly like fancy’s 
dream”? before the sad realities of the times? No, it 
cannot be—it must not be. These men are belieing 
their sacred professions; they profess to be the fol- 
lowers of Him who said his kingdom was not of this 
world; and yet they are mingling in the turmoil, and 
fanning the fires of political strife. They know not, 
and I suppose they care not, how much they are in- 
juring the cause of religion by violating its injunc- 
tions, while pretending to be actuated by a zeal for 
its success. 

Those who know me well know that I am incapa- 
ble of any disrespect to the fairer portion of creation. 
No man bows with more sincere devotion to the 
power and majesty of woman. And it is my great 
regard, my inexpressible veneration for the female 
character, my elevated conception of its dignity and 
its worth, that cause me to look with such utter abhor- 
rence upon the conduct of the female portion of abo- 
lition petitioners here. At least half of the signers 
to these petitions, breathing venom and denunciation 
against the entire south, are women. Sir, women 
have no business interfering where men are contend- 
ing for empire. They are as unfit to teach us our 
political duties as they are to lead our armies in war, 
or to conduct our councils in peace. The scenes here 
are too exciting, the conflicts too bitter, for their 
tender and delicate natures. Their business is to 
soothe the impetuous and hardened nature of man, 
instead of exciting it into still more violent commo- 
tion. ‘Their empire is decidedly one of the heart. 

‘Wherever a tear is dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy annointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed—” 
There is woman’s sphere, there is the proper theatre 
But when they will unsex them- 








selves, by thrusting themselves into scenes foy whi h 
nature never intended them, they must expect theit 
conduct to undergo the ordeal of criticism—fo, , 7 
probation of their course is a duty which we Owe 4 
others of her sex, whose modesty and sense of a 
priety restrain them within their own sphere. [j .) 
ways denotes a distempered state of moral feeling to 
see women busily interfering in the political affair, of 
anation. English history reads us many lessons on 
this subject. The plans and intrigues that led to the 
elevation of Cromwell, the most finished hypocrit, 
of modern history, were originated and matured a 
the pretended meetings for prayer, in which the wo. 
men of the time not only participated, but exercised 
an important influence. hat sort of an administra. 
tion had England in the reign of Charles II, when 
ministers even held seals to-day, and were expelled 
from office to-morrow, as one favorite or another 
happened to predominate in the sovereign’s affer. 
tions? The revolution in France was hurried in jj; 
progress by the fish-women of Paris; and many of the 

orrors of that bloody time were perpetrated by fe. 
male hands. And all the hypocritical cant of the 
days of Cromwell, all the disgusting intrigue of the 
court of Charles II, all the horrid excesses of the 
French revolution, proceeded not from a more fiendish 
yore than that which hurries on, in their course, the 
abolitionists of the present day; for they are not only 
regardless of the human suffering which may result 
from their course, but the inevitable tendency of their 
measures is to overthrow the government itself, and 
thereby extinguish forever the hopes of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Now, sir, I think the time has arrived when the 
north and the south should understand each other on 
this question. I wish the south to know who are the 
friends and who the enemies of their constitutional 
rights. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Apams) has said this is the great question—that it is 
a question between the north and the south, between 
liberty and slavery. He has said that the adoption 
of the 2lIst rule at the last session was a then admi- 
nistration measure, and spoke with apparent pride of 
the abrogation of this rule, being the first measure of 
the whig administration. And this speech of his will 
be printed and sent abroad to the world as having re- 
ceived the tacit sanction of the members from the 
north. Are northern gentlemen willing to endorse 
this proposition? If they are not, why have they not 
disclaimed it? Now, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is right, and the reception of abolition peti- 
tions is the great question which supercedes all 
others—if northern gentlemen are to annoy us eter- 
nally on this subject—if all political and party dif- 
ferences are to be merged in one great issue of sec- 
tional feeling—the sooner we know it the better. 
For no matter what political differences may have 
existed among us heretofore, yet, my word for it, on 
this question the south will stand firm as one man— 
not for the purpose of offence, not for the purpose of 
aggression, but for the purpose of defending ourselves 
against a lawless and insolent interference with our 
rights. And according to the position of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, we are bound to consider 
the rescinding of this rule at this time, if not as a di- 
rect attack upon us, as a tacit sanction of the mad 
measures of those who have for years been endeavor- 
ing to light the torch of the incendiary for our dwel- 
lings, and to sharpen the knife of the assassin for our 
throats.” : 


We know no party differences at the south on this 
subject. And if any portion or party in the north at- 
tempt to deprive us of our rights, be they whigs or be 
they democrats, we shall regard them as our enemies, 
and deal with them as such. And, on the other hand, 
if any portion or party in the north shall, in the dis- 
charge of their constitutional duty, come to our relief 
on this question, we are bound, not only on the priv- 
ciple of gratitude, but of self-preservation, to consi- 
der them as friends, and to unite with them as such. 
And, sir, I will take this occasion to tender my si!- 
cere thanks, in the name of my state and of my con- 
stituents, to those from the non-slaveholding states 
who voted with us on this question—who took coun- 
sel of their duty rather than of their fears. 

The course of northern gentlemen who have acted 
with us on this matter presents an instance of high 
moral sublimity—of noble self-sacrificing devotion. 
They had every thing to lose and nothing to gain at 
home, and yet, in discharge of a constitutional obli- 
gation, they have come to the relief of the unoffend- 
ing south. 

Mr. Speaker, let it be recollected, we of the south 
did not commence this controversy. We wish no €X- 
citement on this subject: all we ask is to be let alone. 
We wish to proceed to business under the rules of 
the last congress, till new ones can be reported; but 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) and 
those who sustain him objected to this: they refuse 
to move one step; they refuse to organize this house 
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iJ] they. have triumphed over the feelings of southern 
men; and when. we complain, they turn upon us with 
pron and insult, and accuse us of agitation—agita- 
ton, We know our position here. Although we are 
put defending ourselves, yet we are taunted with cre- 
ting excitement. I call upon this house and this 
. untry to witness that we of the south are not re- 
re ible for the’ consumption of time and excite- 
of feeling growing out of this discussion. We 
know that we came here for a different purpose.— 
1Ve know that we came here for the purpose of try- 
ing to heal the sufferings, and to relieve the currency 
and finances of the nation. The very men who taunt 
s with this delay are the ones who suffer themselves 
a be diverted from the great purposes for which we 
assembled—who ne lect the important interests of 
the country merely for the purpose of pandering to 
the prejudice and bigotry of those whose very ele- 
ment is mischief, and the success of whose schemes 
must inevitably result in disunion. 
The Qist rule was not originally passed for the 
urpose of enabling the south to oppress the north, 
asgcontended by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
in the fury of his temper and the wildness of his ima- 
ination; but it was passed for the purpose of defend- 
ing the south against the unjust aggressions and hy- 
pocritical philanthropy of a band of fanatics at the 
north, who are urged on and instigated by a few po- 
litical diseontents, who hate us and our institutions 
on account of some political pique. The gentleman 
from Massa¢husetts said the object of southern gen- 
tlemen, in voting for this rule, was to screen them- 
selves from the charge of abolitionism at home. Is 
this all the charity that gentleman has learnt in a life 
of near fifty years of public service? What right has 
he to impugn the motives of others? Who made him 
a judge of the hearts of men? By what authority does 
he condemn the motives of men who act under the 
same responsibility to God and their country that he 
does? It is as illiberal and unkind in him to make 
the charge he does, as it would be in me to say that 
his motives, in pursuing the course that he does, is to 
create an insurrection among the slaves in the south. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says the rea- 
son why we are not willing to listen to the prayers 
of the abolitionists is, that ‘‘conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all.” Which is the most cowardly, to de- 
fend our rights on our own soil, or to take advantage 


ment 





of our position to assail with pd He the rights of 
others? According to the code which prevails in this 
land of “cowards,” as the gentleman would call us, 
it is considered the greatest evidence of cowardice 
for any one to take advantage of age or station to | 
cast his insults and denunciations upon his unoffend- | 
ing neighbors. ‘*Cowards” as we may be, we have 

magnanimity enough to spare those who are shielded 

by their irresponsibility. 

We of the south, I repeat, are not responsible for 
this discussion, and the excitement growing out of 
it; we were content with the rule of the last session; 
we were opposed to agitating the subject. But, sir, 
if the issue must be made, if the war must come, we 
are ready to meet you, if you will come out and take 
your position in a fair field. Do not send your mis- 
siles from your secret retreats, but come out boldly, 
and we are ready to meet you—first, in argument; 
and, after that is exhausted, we know by what we 
are to stand. Gentlemen may call this mere de- 
clamation—idle gasconade; | have no doubt they will; 
that is the usual answer that right and justice usual- 
ly receive from the cold heartless voice of arrogance 
and oppression. Egt no, sir, we warn you now to 
let us alone, to leave us unmolested in the enjoyment 
of our undoubted rights. 


If you are resolved to force this issue upon us, 1 
repeat again, | for one am ready to meet it. There 
are others here who are ready to meet it—others 
whose voices have been so often raised in support of 
constitutional right—who have not quailed before 
oppression at home, and who are not likely to yield 
toit from abroad. I was pleased at the gallant man- 
ner in which the gentleman form Maryland, (Mr. 
Jounson), the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Wise) 
and the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Kine), met | 
this question at the threshold. They have given 
warning that they are ready to meet the enemies of 
our institutions on the ramparts. There are others 
here who are ready to stand by them. We have 
taken our position. We stand on the defensive. We 
plant ourselves on the platform of the constitution. 
We ask for nothing but the enjoyment of those con- 
‘titutional rights and privileges guarantied to us by 
the fathers of the republic. From this position we 
Will not be driven. Gentlemen are mistaken if they 
‘Suppose they are to crush us, and to trample our 
rights by merc brute force—by a mere majority of 
humbers in this hall. Those who are congratulating 
‘hemselves with the idea of having defeated us, will 
yet find that the “race is not always to the swift, 





‘tion. 


this argument would lead him? 


that there is a moral power in being in the right, | 
which will defy all their assaults. Wen, yes, men| 
who know their rights, are not to be deterred trom 
the exercise of those rights by a band of fanatics 
who are attempting to wield a rod of terror over 
this hall, and who, [ am sorry to say, do exercise an 
influence here incompatible with the dignity of this 
house, and the character of this country. It is not 
because we fear the assaults of this seditious clan— 
it is not that we doubt our ability to protect our- 
selves against their machinations—that we are o 
a to the reception of their abusive memorials; 
ul, sir, it is because we do not choose—no, sir, we 
do not choose to be annoyed by this insolent inter- 
ference with our concerns—and because we believe 
further that it is calculated to sow the seeds of dis- 
sension and disunion throughout the land. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts remarked that 
these incendiaries were actuated by the same prin- 
ciple as that depicted in the armorial bearings of the 
state of Virginia--which is a beautiful woman tramp- 
ling on the neck of a tyrant, with the motto, Sic sem- 
per tyrannis. Yes, sir, and as long as Virginia re- 
mains true to that motto, she will deluge her borders 
in blood, sooner than suffer her rights and privileges 
thus ruthlessly to be invaded. Sir, what is tyranny? 
It is an unjust and unlawful interference with the 
rights of others. Why was George III denominated 
a “tyrant” in the Declaration of Independence? It 
was because he dared to infringe upon the rights of 
the colonies—rights which were guarantied to the 
subjects of- the British crown by the usages of ages, 
and the laws of the realm. And whenever you of the 
north attempt to encroach upon the constitutional 
privileges of us of the south, we shall regard you as 
attempting to play the part of tyrants, and we will 
treat you as such. We oppose to your assaults the 
same motto as the Virginia arms—Sic semper tyran- 
nis. And whenever you attempt to rob us of our 
rights, you will find, not a beautiful woman, for we | 
do not call upon women to fight our battles, as your 
incendiaries do, but—men, yes, men with stout hearts 
and strong arms, trampling you under our feet, and 
your crown and sceptre trailing in the dust. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts took the dar- 
ing ground that although this government might not 
disturb, in the first instance, the institution of slavery 
in the states of this union, yet it might interpose as 
the treaty-making power, in case of a servile insur- 
rection, even to the extent of universal emancipa- 
This is the boldest ground I have ever heard 
assumed, even by the most ultra abolitionists. Is 
such language as this to be proclaimed on this floor, 
and to be passed over without notice—especially | 
when we consider the high source whence it comes? | 
And are we to be charged with creating ‘‘agitation,” | 
when we rise to protest against it? When such lan- | 
guage is used here, “I will peek though hell itself, 
should gape, and bid me hold my peace.” Interpose | 
as the treaty-making power? Between whom? Be-| 
tween the slaves and their masters? Does the gen-'| 
tleman from Massachusetts pretend to say that, in | 
case of a servile insurrection, the slaves would man- 
tain the position of an independent belligerant pow- 
er? How can this be, when slaves are recognised 
as property in the constitution—virtually property, 
as much as our lands, and the stock that grazes them. 
How can this government constitutionally interfere 
for the purpose of securing political privileges to our | 
slaves, when they are not recognized as citizens in| 
that instrument, or as entitled to any political rights | 
whatever? Does he not see to what an absurdity 
Suppose the agra- 
rian mobs in your northern cities were to raise in 
commotion, and attempt to appropriate to themselves 
the property of the wealthy, and the proceeds of the 
honest man’s industry. Suppose they were to bid de- 
fiance to the laws—prove too strong for the civil pow- | 
er—and threaten to overthrow the authority of the! 
local government, against which they might be in| 
arms. Will it be pretended that this government | 
might interpose in such case as the treaty-making | 
power to the extent of satisfying the inordinate de-| 
mands of these insurrectionists, by securing to them | 


the property which they had taken by violence?— | 
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passion unbecoming the ardor of youth, and scatter- 
ing his denunciations with an unsparing hand against 
the very men, many of whom fell, as political mar- 
tyrs, for their devotion to his cause. Here is a man 
who instead of attempting to uphold the institu- 
tions over which he once presided; instead of trying 
to cement that union, without which liberty itself is 
an abstraction, has unfurled the blood-red flag of in- 
surrection, and has invited the slave to obliterate the 
brand of his servitude with his master’s blood. He 
has virtually said to our slaves—and his declaration 
has gone abroad on the wings of the wind—if you 
wish the interposition of this government, you must 
first raise the standard of revolt. He has virtually 
said to them commence the work of rapine and mur- 
der; spread desolation and dismay throughout your 
land; apply to us with your hands reeking with 
slaughter, we can then interpose, and, for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace, we will come in as the 
treaty-making power, and will stipulate for your 
‘universal emancipation.” If the spirits of the de- 
parted were allowed to revisit this world, such lan- 
guage would have been sufficient to exorcise from 
their graves the ghosts of our revolutionary fathers, 
and cause them to stalk in gloomy consternation 
through this hall. But, sir, they are gone, gone to 
enjoy the rewards of the faithful, and with them the 
virtue and patriotism of their names seem to haye 
departed. But that I know any advice I might give the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would be treated with 
sullen contempt, I would advise him to curb his un- 
ruly temper. I would suggest to him that all the 
learning of the schools, all the experience of years, 
all the honors of station, in the absence of temper 
and discretion, without a due exercise of charity for 
the opinions and feelings of others, are but “as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.” I would advise 
him to read again a poem which I presume he has 
often read, but by which he seems never to have pro- 
fited. I mean Haley’s “Triumphs of Temper,” and 
especially these last four lines: 

*Virtue’s an ingot of Peruvian gold, 

Sense the bright ore Potosi’s mines unfold, 

But temper’s image must their pow’r create, 

And stamp these precious ores with sterling weight.” 

Mr. Speaker I would make an appeal to our north- 

ern brethren here, but that I know the complaints of 
the injured are always treated with scorn by the op- 
pressor. I would appeal to them, in the name of 
justice, not to attempt to rob us of our acknowledged 
rights. I would appeal to them, in the name of 
Christian benevolence, to cease this warfare ggainst 
their own brethren, the descendants of a common 
ancestry, the participators of one common inheri- 
tance of freedom. I would appeal to them, by the 
expended blood and treasure of our fathers, by the 
example which they set us, and the precepts which 
they taught us, not to destroy by faction, the work 
of their common hands. I would appeal to them, in 
the name of the constitution, not to overleap those 
barriers which the sages of past erected around the 
rights of the states. Above all, sir, I would appeal 
to them in the name of this glorious union, without 
which I cannot contemplate liberty except as an ide- 
ality—which is the terror of tyrants, and which is 
identified with the hopes of freedom throughout the 
world—which imparts to the star-spangled banner 
its glory, and to the American citizen his port of 
noble bearing in every land-—which is fast sending 
the blessings of free government, of civilization, and 
of the Christian faith through the trackless forests 
that stretch towards the shores of the Pacific—by 
this union | would appeal to them, to arrest the pro- 
gress of faction before it shall be too late; to stop 
the march of fanaticism before it shall have under- 
mined the very foundations of our political fabric. 
Sir, we are apt to undervalue those blessings to which 
we have been accustomed from childhood, and whose 
deprivations we have never felt. We never know 
the value of health till we are prostrated by sick- 
ness—we never appreciate the blessing of friendship 
till we are deprived of its aid—or, as the poet beau- 
tifully expresses it, 

“How blessings brighten as they take their flight.” 
And so it is with this happy union. We never shall 


Such argument is based upon the supposition that | know how to estimate its value until it shall be sever- 
the constitution provides for enforcing a violation of | eq by discord and faction. We of the south love 


its express provisions. 


Mr. Speaker, the scene exhibited in this house for 
the last few days must be humiliating to every high 
minded American citizen, not only on account of the 
evil consequences likely to result from it, but on ac- 
count of the spectacle afforded by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams). lanes is a man who 
has filled the highest office in this land of freedom 
applying the fire-brand to the very fabric which was, 
in a great part reared by his venerated father. Here 
is a man, over whose head has passed seventy sum- 
mers, who, instead of exhibiting the sober discretion 





hor the battle to the strong.” They will yet find 





and calm philosophy of age, is indulging in gusts of 


this union, because it secures to us our liberties; but 
| we shall hate it in turn, when it is converted into an 
‘engine of tyranny. And when the cloud of civil 
'commotion shall lower over our political horizon, 
-and strife and dissension shall stalk through the 
_land—when the pillars of this fair fabric of freedom 
shall begin to crumble, and the citadel of our na- 
tional glory is toppling into ruin—when_ brothers’ 
hands shall reek with brothers’ slaughter, and the 
‘sun of our liberty shall go down in blood—then, and 
| not till then, shall we appreciate the blessings of this 
, union, which a reckless fanaticism is now shaking to 
| its centre. 
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Anticva. ‘he governor issued a proclamation on 
the 2714: September, setting forth that in consequence of 
the alarming scarcity of the provisions in the island, such 
siocks of provisions as are remaining in store shali not 
be exported from the island until further notice. We 
were almostin a similar state the other day, when five or 
six vessels arrived from America laden with provisions. 

Barbadoes Globe, October 9. 


Boston. Coasting trade. It is to be regretted that 
there are no official reports which show the amuunt of 
the coasting trade. That of the city of Boston has been 
for many yeats rapidly increasing, in a greater ratio than 
the foreign trade. According to a statement in yester- 
day’s Transcript, it appears that the import of cotton at 
this port, from the Ist Oct. 1840 to Ist Oct. 1841, amount- 
ed to 144,582 bales, of which 101,264 bales were shipped. 
direct to manufacturers or their agents. ‘The import of 
last year was 117,594 bales, and of 1839, 104,268. 


Bank Irems. The official return of the quarterly ave- 
rages of liabilities and assets of the Bank of England 
from July 20 to October 12, was, circulation, £17,592,000; 
deposites, £7,529,000; securities, £23,428,000; bullion, 
£4,713,000; being an increase compared with the last 

uarterly account of £111,000 in the circulation, and a 
diminutvén of £523 .000 in the deposites, of £139,000 in 
the securities, and $262,000 in the bullion. 


Mr. Jaupon, in behalf of the Bank of the U. States, 
has notified the holders of the loan for £900,000 sterling, 
contracted at Paris 26th December, 1839, that the United 
States bank of Pennsylvania will not be able to reim- 
burse the half of that loan payable,according to contract, 
on 15th October. He therefore asked a postponement 
for a year, offering a bonus of £45,000, or 1 per cent. on 
the amount payable. Security for this amount, in the 
shape of debentures withdrawn from circulation, were 
deposited with Messrs. Rothschild, and as the creditors 
have little option in the matter, the offer would doubtless 
be accepted. 

The Richmond Enquirer says: ‘‘We understand that, 
in the case of the Bank of the United States against 
Steenbergen and his alleged endorser, (col. Andrew 
Beirne), in the court of Rockingham county, before 
Judge Smith, judgment has gone in faver of the defen- 
dant. ‘The sum in question was very large.” 

T'here was to be a meeting of the presidents of the dif- 
ferent banks in New Orleans on the Ist instant, the ob- 
ject of which is stated to be to consider the subject of a 
resumption, and to bring about, if possible, such an 
event. 

A correspondence hus passed between a convention 
organizéd by public meetings of the citizens and the offi- 
cers of the banks of the city of Baltimore, with a view of 
inducing-the banks to receive at par and pay out the 
Baltirnore and Ohio rail road orders, of which about 
$1,500,000 are in circulation and which constitutes al- 
most the entire currency under five dollars, of the Mary- 
land community. They have been gradually diminish 
ing in current value unul Wednesday the brokers asked 
ll per cent. to exchange bankable paper for them. The 
banks finally declined to receive them. During the ne- 
gotiation the following exhibit of the condition of the Ma- 
ryland banks was elicited: 


Table of circulation and specie of banks in Baltimore. 
CIRCULATION. 
$10 § under.) Total. 
January 4, 1836, |1,066,913 88)2,009,703 88 
* 2. : 1837, |1,042,275 00)/2,039,906 OU 
May 1, 1837, not given {1,748,710 8+) 546,842 50 
January 1, 1838, e  € 42,110,951 95} 953,350 24 
July 1, 1838, « « — |2°139.747 88/1 140,885 50 
January 6, 1840, {1,118,070 63'2,198,563763)1,080.423 69 
“ 4, 1841, | 805,866 38)1,781,996 32) 1,231,563 76 
The Jacksonville bank of Florida has resumed specie 
payments, and is ready tu redeem all its liabilities in gold 
and silver. It has,also, made arrangements for the re- 
demption of its notes in New York, at one and a half 
per cent. discount. 





Dates. Specie. 


945,270 60 
791,971 42 

















Corron Market. A number of items of interest will 
be found under our foreign articles. 

Bombay Price Current, August 28. Towards the close 
of last month the cotton market experienced a decline, 
but since the arrival of the overland mail, prices have 
improved and purchases have been made on an exten- 
sive scale. The next crops will probaby be large, favor- 
able accounts of the weather having been received from 
a!l districts. 

Texian cotton. The honorable A. Hutchinson, in a 
letter to his excellency, M. B. Lamar, president of Texas, 
describes at some length a species of cotton found in the 
western part ot Texas, which he has been pleased to term 
the silk cotton, owing to its superior fineness and white- 
ness. Itis said to be of luxuriant growth, and is gene- 
rally regarded as of the South Sea variety. 

The cotton crop. We passed, in our route, through the 
counties of Baker, Early, Lee, Randolph, Stewart, Sump- 
ter, Macon, Dooly, Pulaski, &c. and we take pleasure 
in stating »pon the authority of numerous individuals, 
as well as our own observation, that the cotton crup in 
that section of Georgia will yield at least ove third more 
than any crop within ten years past: in fact, that the pre- 
sent crop is by far the best ever known in that country. 


be furnished with names, testifying to its authenticity, by 
calling on us. sondevcedlle (S. C.) Telescope. 


Wistram Corrty, the common ancestor of allin this | 
country who bear that name, came from Brixton, county | 
of Derbyshire, Eugiand,in the year 1642, settled at Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts, and thence removed in 1662 to 
Nantucket, where he died October 2, 1681—one hundred 
and sixty years ago. Inthe year 1691 his descendants 
were estimated at 740; in 1722, at 1,580; and in 1827—105 
years afterwards—at twenty-five thousand—a fourth part 
of whom, at least, were inhabitants of Nantucket, “the 
nucleus of the Coffin family.” 


Deatus. Amongst the deaths of which we have re- 
ceived accounts during the week, was that of capt. S. B. 
Griffing, master of the N. Y. packetship Montreal, who 
was fuund dead on opening the cabin of the ship whilst 
lying in St. Katherine’s dock, supposed to be occasioned 
by an ashmatic disease to which he was subiect. 

At Washington, on the 6th inst. Thomas Dungun, esq. 
of the treasury department, aged about 68 years. 


Epirors. Queen Victoria has no scruples with regard 
to the promotion of editors to high stations of honor.— 
Immediately after the late political struggle, she conferred 
a baronetcy on John Easthope, esq. the able and dis- 
tinguished conductor of the London Morning Chronicle, 
the leading organ of liberal politics in England. 


Exvections. The Massachusetts election took place on 
the 7th instant. We have sufficient of the returns to 
ascertain that Governor Davis, (Whig), is re-elected by 
a considerable majority—and that there will be a whig 
majority ineach branch of the legislature. The full re- 
turns will reach us in time for the next number. 

The Michigan election took plage on the 2d instant, 
and has resulted in a decided Van Buren victory. The 
Van Buren candidate for governor will have a large ma- 
jority, and each branch of the Jegislature will have a ma- 
jority of Van Buren members. 


Kentucky. The special election for a representative 
fron Henry county, results iu the choice of Elijah H. 
Nutall, esq. Van Buren, by about 150 majority over his 
whig opponent. 

In Nelson, Mr. Wickliffe, whig, has been elected over 
Mr. Howell, also a whig, by 2 or 300 votes, in place of J. 
P. Hardin, esq. resigned. 
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Excnance. London, the 9th October. 

Amsterdam, 3m. 12.43 florins and stivers for 11. stg. 
Rotterdam 12.43 do “1 do. 
Antwerp 12.33 do * 1 do. 
Hamburg 13.10; mares &s.banco “ 1 do. 
Paris 25.725 francs& cents “ 1 do. 
Lisbon, 60 ds. 52? pence stg. * 1 milrea. 
Genoa, 3m. 25.75 lire ne & cents “11, stg. 
Leghorn 30.20 lire ** IL. stg. 


Friour. The information by the steamers from Eng- 
land has had the effect to improve the prices of flour 
very slightly. ‘Tuesday before receiving the new, sales 
were made in Batimore at $5 75 and on Thursday at 
$5 81 and $5 875. The inspections of last week amount- 
ed to 13,180 barrels and 695 half barrels. 

Liverpool, Oct. 15. The duty upon foreign wheat has 
advanced to 20s. 8d. on peas to 5s. per quarter, on fluur to 
12s. 5d. per barrel, and upon all other foreign grain is in- 
creased one step over the rates payable in the week end- 
ing yesterday. The impost on British colonial wheat is 
now 5s. per quarter, and on flour 3s. per barrel. 

Liverpool, Oct. 20. The stocks of toreign wheat and 
flour, which were liberated here on and since the 23d of 


have 85,000 members of Hunter’s lod 
organized for us. ‘The London Morning Herald of th 
| 24th October, insists that an extensive league } . 





——__ 


ges enlisted sia 


; ong: , = ; us bee: 
formed in the United States, for the purpose wy aS 
-and robbing Canada, and murdering iis inhabitants: that 
Paes « . - ~ ot . “93 sid 
it is presided ever by Col, Johnson, vice president under 


Mr. Van Buren, and, a Mr. Scott, nephew to the r 
cently appointed commander-in-chief of the United Ststes 
army, that the grand eagle of these lodges is Mr. Caleb 
Cushing, the chairman of the committee of the house of 
representatives on foreign relations, a gentleman w); 
was appointed to that responsible position in conse tence 
of his concurrence in the general views of Mr. ’ ‘ler’s 
cabinet—a position too, which necessarily’ procures . 
decree of confidence from the secretary of state, so that 
Mr, Cushing may, if so minded, convert that confidence 
into a means of aiding the accursed and diabolical 
schemes of his alleged confederates. 
Among others charged with being engaged in these 
lodges, are the names of Mr. Smith, of St Albans, Goy 
Fairfield, of Maine, Gov. Mason, of Michigan, and L;. 
Gov. Bradish of New York. No wonder war seemed 
inevitable. 
The terrified London Journal, after making these fear. 
ful disclosures, proceeds to read the president a lectuze 
as to what he must do in the exigency; which will, no 
doubt, have all due weight whenever the contingency in 
uestion shall arrive, meantime we must all feel grateful 
or such friendly admonition. 


New Orteans. The New Orleans Bee of the 3d inst. 
announces that the yellow fever has disappeared. The 
reports of the board of hcalth may show now and then 
an isolated case of death from this cause; but as an epi- 
demic, or even as a source of danger to the new comer, 
its terrors have departed. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION. A correspondent in the 
St. Louis Argus proposes the holding a national con. 
vention of the Van Buren party, in Bahimore, on the 
first Monday in November, 1842, for the twofold object 
of nominating a president and vice president and taking 
some action in relation to the resumption and specie 
paying of banks, and proposing a radical reform in the 
entire banking system. 


Printers in Lonpon. There are at present in Lon- 
don 1200 unemployed compositors and pressmen; many 
of them with large families, and in a state of absolute 
starvation. Their present condition is caused by the 
depressed state of the bookselling and publishing trade, 
by the little business done by parhament, and by the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for human labor. 

{London Times. 


Specie. According toa table published in the New 
York Express of Saturday, the export of specie from the 
Ist to the 27th of October, amounted to $1,269,151, of 
which $1,135,052 was silver, and $134,129 gold. 

Mexican dollars are quoted in New York at 25 flat. 

The Chilicoithe (Ohio) Advertiser states that the bank 
of Chilicothe, last week, shipped between sixty and one 
hundred thousand dollarsin specie to New York. Large 
sums have also lately been drawn frum St, Louis, (Mis- 
souri.) These shipments, from points so remote, indicate 
the imperious character of the foreign demand for coin, 
and is equally demonstrative of the ruinous nature of the 
trade in which the country is engaged. 


Srocxs. London Oct. 20th. American stocks remain 
without any improvement, and indeed the apprehensions 
concerning them have increased. Some New York state 





September, have gone rapidly into consumption, and we 
have now no great choice of samples of either; still prices 
have not advanced more than a few pence per bushel on 
the former and about 3s. per barrel on the latter since the 
4th instant. 

Holders continue very firm, as the secondary quality 
| and inferior condition of a portion of English wheat crop, 

and the very damp state of a great part of the Irish, with 
the well ascertained deficiency in the yield, will go far 
towards speedily clearing off stocks of old, and render a 
large importation trom abroad necessary, as early in the 
coming year, as supplies can be made available. 
ROBERT MAKIN & SONS. 

A correspondent of the New York American writes 
from Liverpool, October 20th. 

‘The corn market has been tending upwards, owing 
partly to the advance in duty on fureign corn, and to the 
reports of injury to the remainder of the crops in Ireland 
and Scotland by the late rains. , 

Free flour is now selling at 363. 6d.a38s. per barrel. 

There were 80,853 barrels flour and 41,893 bushels 


wheat delivered from the Erie canal during the first week 
in November. 


Mr. Secretary Forsyra. We have heard two cha- 
racters of this departed stat@sman. Ist. That he has been 
pronounced by British diplomatists to have been the only 
public man in his administration on whose word the 
slightest reliance could be placed. 2d. That he was the 
worst tempered man in the union, and that England had 
sent the worst tempered man in her dominions (the pre- 
| sent ambassador) wo be in daily communion with him. 
[Toronto Patriot. 


Hoes. Large supplies of live hogs are arriving at our 
markets—prices range in Baltimore from $3 31 to $3 50 
per 100 pounds. Pork by wagons $3 75. 


Hunters’ Lopers. When President Tyler’s proclama- 











We are informed that one gentleman in Baker county 
would make /fifleen bales to the hand this season. Any | 
person who muy be disposed to doubi tnis statement can | 


i 


| tion cautioning against unlawful associations upon the 


frontier reached England, it gave the host of news mong- 
ers and panic makers quite a feast of fat things. They 


stock has been sold at 79 to 78 percent. Ohio is offered 
at 85 per cent., Louisiana at 77 per cent. United States 
bank shares find buyers at 11. 2s. 6d. 


Sales at New York on the 8th inst., 5000 New York 
state 54 at 85; 5000 Ohio sixes of ’56, 90; 1000 Kentucky 
sixes 51; 6000 Lijinois sixes 1870, 424 a 43; 5000 Indiana 
dollar bonds 445 at 12 m., 3000 do, 444; U. S. Bank 4, 

Bicknell’s Reporter says that ihe money circles in 
Philadelphia last week were son:ewhat feverish, although 
the out door rates ranged from 7 to & per ct. per annul 
on first rate paper. Several of our banks declared sem 
annual dividends. In no instance was higher than 
nine per ceut. declared; while the Girard, in order to 
save its charter, only distributed one cent a share. The 
truth is—several of our banks have large portions of thelr, 
capital locked up by the debt due them by the bank ol 
the United States; and hence, having but little funds '0 
trade upon, they must have made very litle money.— 
S:ocks continue frightfully low. Girard sold a day or 
two ago as low as 22! for 50 The United States has 
gone down to almost nothing, having in several instances 
sold as low as 35. The Bank of Pennsylvania 1s quoted 
at 200 and 205—while the Bank of Philadelphia sells 3 
60—or 40 per ct. below par. The truth is, we are ms 
sad way in Pennsylvania with regard to money and ban 
matters. 


Toxacco. London, October 20. Some parcels of ve 
low Virginia have chaaged hands at 23d. to 2jd. per !°- 


|butin the expectation of news fom America, holders 


of late have generally kept from the market; there 185 
however, little disposition to purchase, and the market 
can hardly be said to have opened as yet. 

In our market this article maintains former ae he 
tions—receipts at Baltimore, light. Inspections of | 4 
last week 470 hhds. Maryland, 77 Ohio, 10 Virgimia 22 
2 stems—total 560. 


WueatT, advanced in prices in Baltimore, on Aig 
of the last information from England, from $1 1 30; 
prime Maryland red, to $1 28al 32; Pennsylvania ¥? “" 





prime [iliaois red (via New Orleans) $1 32. 
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